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Getting Meaning in a Picture 
In Three Parts — Part I 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


OOSE terminology is the bane of all 
arts and some branches of study 
ineptly termed “scientific.” For in- 
stance: “The charming effect of 
airy lightness obtained by various 
nuances of color-rendition in the several planes 
of the middle distance gives a feeling of reality 
to this picture, and shows a grasp of individuality 
seldom seen in the frigid tonality of a mono- 
chrome.” 

This is a fair mouthful of a sentence, written 
actually by a newspaper art-critic about a photo- 
graph hung in an exhibition. Undoubtedly, the 
critic had an idea when he wrote it, but most 
readers will scarcely admit that he expressed it. 
His terminology was too loose. If he had de- 
fined effect, airy lightness, nuance, color-rendi- 
tion, several planes, feeling of reality, grasp of in- 
dividuality and frigid tonality, one could prob- 
ably understand at what he was aiming. 

It is a looseness of intention which leads to the 
use of a loose terminology. The man who knows 
exactly what he means can usually find words 
to express that exact meaning. And it is the 
same looseness of intention which is responsible 
for so many attempts at pictorial photography 
in which the picture is made first and invested 
with a meaning afterward. 

From the art-standpoint, this is a pitiful sub- 
terfuge. The present scribe holds no brief in the 
name of Art, and makes no claims to possessing 
an authoritative critical faculty to apply to the 
expressions of the artistic sense of others of his 
kind. But in spite of the fact that so many 
artists claim — comfortably enough — that they 
work for only the appreciation of other artists, 
the general public has its rights in the pictures it 
is asked to admire or reject. Consequently, the 
individual, whether he thinks in silence or com- 
mits his thoughts to paper, has also the right of 
criticism, given by the artist when he invites in- 





spection of his work; always providing that crit- 
icism is made against a background of comprehen- 
sion, at least of the mark at which the particular 
artistic expression under consideration is aimed. 

The skilful technician with plate and paper, 
lens and tripod, developer and darkroom-chem- 
icals, wanders afield looking for new worlds to 
conquer. Upon the spur of the moment — and 
because its gorgeous colors command his ad- 
miration — he sets up his camera and “snaps” 
the sunset which has been painted by glowing 
brush of Helios against the canvas woven by 
Boreas. The result, printed, perhaps, in a dark- 
red gum, with that distorted glimmering of ar- 
tistic truth which dictates that simulation is 
better than stimulation, is called “Shades of 
Evening,” or “‘ The Dying Day,” or “‘ The Coming 
of Night.” It is sent forth to command such ad- 
miration as it may win from those who, seeing 
clouds, a spot of highlight in an umber of shadow, 
a vague landscape and an unusual tone, stop, 
look and criticize with an inane, “How very un- 
usual — how deftly he has caught the meaning of 
the evening-hour — see with what beauty he 
has attacked the coarsened outline of those ob- 
jects blurred in the halflight that lies twixt twi- 
light and the dark!” 

It would be pathetic, if it were not bathetic. 
To such a picture there can be no more serious 
intention to bring forth meaning than there is a 
desire to express poetry in motion when a half- 
grown kitten gambols after the elusive thread 
that some childish hand has tied to its tail. 
Granted, freely, that the kitten is attractive, 
irresistible, graceful, beautiful — that we stop 
and smile at its antics, and enjoy its sinuous 
movement, its untutored dance of joy across the 
room. So may the sunset-photograph be beauti- 
ful, attractive, lovely, with the untutored loveli- 
ness of a brush which knows nothing of line or 
plane or perspective. 
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But we do not rave over the kitten as a dancer, 
nor do we give it credit for deep thought, skilful 
interpretation of a mood or feeling, nor do we 
label its dance “ Poetry of the Pagan,” or “‘ Wood- 
land EIlf,”’ or “‘ Distressed Fairy,” as an interpre- 
tative dancer may title her efforts to express in 
pose and motion an emotion or a state of mind. 
We call it a pretty kitten having a good time, and 
let it go at that. 

Why, then, do we take our haphazard sunset, 
beautiful though it may be, and call it ‘“‘The 
Coming of Night”? Why do we try to read into 
it something that does not there exist? Why do 
we tolerate in others a bald deception not the 
less to be condemned that it is difficult to prove? 
Why do we not call it “Snapshot of a Sunset,” 
and let it go at that? Why do we call it anything 
— why not let it go for what it is, a mere bit of 
beauty, captured by scientific magic, as perfect 
in its way as the golden-throated melody of a 
nightingale, the musical tinkle of the brook, or 
the tender coo of a mating dove, and as without 
meaning, pretense or intent? 

Each may answer the question for himself. 
The present scribe has no doubt in his own mind 
of the answer he would make were he called upon 
to express publicly an opinion long held pri- 
vately. In the opinion of one man, then, we try 
to read into our casual photographs a meaning 
they do not possess, because we suffer from a bad 
combination of mental laziness and lack of artis- 
tic ability! 

That is not a pretty answer; but for many, at 
least, it is a true one. Lack of artistic ability is 
common — possession of a camera, an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature, and ability to 
expose, develop and print well, do not make an 
artist out of plain John Smith. Knowing music 
from noise, enjoying it when it is well played 
and paying three dollars for a seat at the Boston 
Symphony does not make a musician out of the 
clerk at the ribbon-counter. And as for mental 
laziness, it takes no more than an intelligently 
managed walk through an art-gallery to know 
that “‘Art is long and time is fleeting” is more 
than a pretty line in a poem — it is a fact. It is 
too much work to learn to be an artist. It is too 
great a strain to spend our spare time poring over 
books and pictures, trying to find definite an- 
swers to our vague questionings as to why our 
sunset is not art! We want to be artists ready- 
made. We want to go out with our cameras and 
our tripods, our note-books and our souls in tune 
with the beauty of the day, and have the one re- 
act upon the other without mental effort. 

“Have we not a perfect technique of drawing 
at our command?” we may argue. ‘“‘Have we 


not the ability to render perfectly line and tone, 











shadow and highlight, substance and mass, per- 
spective and ‘stereoscopic feeling’? Why, then, 
shall we spend our time studying to put a mean- 
ing into our photographs, when we can make 
them beautiful first, and find out afterward what 
message they seem to convey?”’ 

Of course, we don’t argue that way; but many 
of us would, if we told the truth. 

Let it not be understood for one moment that 
any contention is made that all who make pic- 
tures by photography do so in this haphazard, hit- 
or-miss way. There are many real artists who 
use the camera as a means of expression, artists 
no less that lens and plate take the place of pallet 
and brush, artists whose deep study, genius of 
expression and love of truth are, perhaps, greater 
rather than less, that they have chosen to emanci- 
pate themselves from the drudgery of the mere 
mechanics of drawing. That they desire to pos- 
sess greater freedom of artistic expression, given 
by that instrument which leaves all the attention 
free to put on the life in the picture, unhampered 
by consideration of its physical formation, is 
neither unnatural nor uncommon. 

For such as these, there can be but wholesome 
respect, the homage paid to those who struggle 
to express the feeling that is in them, who try to 
do something with their tools besides mere aim- 
less gambols which, like the kitten’s, while they 
may be pretty, have no meaning. Nor must it be 
thought that any damnation of faint praise is 
given him who but strives to fix the beauty of 
nature to a glue-and-pigmented piece of paper. 
To preserve beauty is to add to the joy of life, 
and whether our means be the pressing of a 
beautiful leaf-tracery of fern in the family Bible, 
the collecting of varnished shells or the preserva- 
tion of a sunset in red monochrome, the effort, 
particularly if successful, is worthy of all praise— 
but only when it stands for what it is; when it is 
foisted upon us as masquerading under another 
name, pretending to add thought to the effort of 
time and patience, to be the expression of a feel- 
ing, emotion or idea, then, and only then, does | 
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it cease to demand our respect. 

It is not, then, for the artist and his camera, for 
the beauty lover and his lens and plate, that we 
dip our pen in acid and write hypocrite after his 
name. It is for him who would imitate, but can- 
not, for her who mistakes the jargon of art and a 
smoky smudge for the expression of an emotion 
probably caused by a weak diet of toast and tea 
and not enough red meat, for all who fake a 
meaning by a catchy title, who read into their 
picture a thought they did not put there them- 
selves, but which they hope others will think they 
so intended. Meaning in a picture, like a great 
lesson in a sermon, is not to be put there with a | 
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title, nor even with perfect technique. It was not 
the words which Joseph Jefferson spoke that 
brought tears to the eyes of those who loved him 
as Rip Van Winkle — it was the thought, the 
meaning, the love behind the words. It is not 
that a woman smiles at you from canvas that we 
marvel at the Mona Lisa — it is something the 
artist put there that no gibes can take away. The 
words which Shakespeare used are common 
property to us all, but we do not write as the mas- 
ter wrote. Meaning in a picture must come from 
within, and before the picture is made — not hap- 
hazard, and from good luck after it is finished. To 
express a thought on canvas, paper, parchment, 
cloth or glass —it is all one — so that others, 
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looking, can get the thought, is to have done real 
work, triumphed a real victory, achieved a real 
goal. To imitate by adding to the haphazard pic- 
ture of mere beauty a meaning, either by title, by 
implication or by description, is but a base and 
fraudulent imitation, of which an artist would 
never be guilty. A high standard of art-ethics 
should be the aim of every worker. Few artists 
can tell others how they work, what springs move 
them to get real results. But he who is no art- 
ist can tell in what way he strives — hence the 
two following papers in this series are concerned 
with ways and means by which one may at least 
attempt what all real artists do naturally — get 
a true and beautiful meaning into their pictures. 
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- Just Kids! 


A. E. CHURCHILL 


IN old adage runs, “All the world 
All loves a lover.” To this I would 
f) add, “All the world loves a child.” 
What person is there with an 
fe A@ers| ounce of red blood in his veins who 
is not drawn irresistibly by the trustful smile of 
childhood? 

Whether from manor or hovel, they are always 
‘just kids.” The environment of affluence may, 
at times, make them autocratic or peevish, but 
when their true nature asserts itself, they are the 
same the world over. Black or white, Chinese or 
Choctaw, they touch a chord within our hearts 
that takes us back to the happy days when we 
were children, too. Unless altered by abuse or 
cruelty, they take every one at his face-value. 
Rich or poor, in rags or satins, it makes no differ- 
ence to them. 

If to the simple passer-by they appeal with so 
much charm, how much more must they appeal 
to the man with the camera, to whom is given 
the added pleasure and privilege to record, with 








lens and sensitive-plate, the infinite variety of 
their interesting and amusing antics. 

It is the humble purpose of the writer to relate 
his experiences in an effort to portray child-life, 
not so much among the pampered offspring of 
the well-to-do, as among the children of those 
who struggle and toil against poverty, whose 
brief periods of rest between work and bedtime 
are brightened by the prattle of infant-voices. 

It is a well-known fact that the people of the 
lower classes, as a rule, are blessed or otherwise 
with large families of children, and it is among 
the densely populated districts of a big city that 
we may find lots of material for the camera. 
Here, as perhaps nowhere else, child-life is found 
at its best, and in numbers to satisfy the most 
ardent lover of kids. Left through necessity to 
shift largely for themselves and to seek their 
own means of enjoyment, they reveal themselves 
as just plain kids to the sympathetic observer. 

Except during the hours of school-time, they 
swarm the streets, bent on every known form of 
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THE HOKEY-POKEY MAN 
activity and deviltry, seizing upon almost any 
object that may be handy, from which to fashion 
a plaything which will give a moment’s pleasure. 
Not all of the children of the poor, however, 
are allowed to spend their time purely in search 
of pleasure. In many cases, the older children 
are given the care of infant brothers and sisters, 
and they may be seen trundling in their arms 
babes scarce from the maternal breast, while 
their mothers are probably bending with aching 
backs over the washtub. These little mothers 
seat themselves in lines and knots about the 
sidewalks, chattering away merrily as they ten- 
derly rock their infant charges to restless sleep. 
Many interesting problems are encountered 
by the photographer who desires to portray kids 
just as they are, engaged in the pure joy of living, 
and not yet touched by the hand of care or re- 
sponsibility. The first that presents itself is the 
choice of suitable apparatus that will not attract 
the attention of the children. One will instantly 
realize, on attempting to photograph them, that 
their first and foremost passion is curiosity. The 
mere sight of a camera, which they seem, at a 
glance, to recognize instinctively as such, fills 
them with the keenest desire to see what is in- 
side of it. They will immediately flock around 
one like so many pigeons around a feast of bread- 
crumbs, in their efforts to satisfy their curiosity. 
It is, therefore, advisable to select the least 
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conspicuous camera possible. Experience in this 
direction would suggest a small one of the folding- 
type, in size, 31 x 4} or 4x 5. There are many 
metal folding-cameras for sale that are emi- 
nently suitable for this class of snapshot-work. 

I might say, in passing, that the reflecting type 
of camera has many advantages, although I do 
not regard it as an ideal instrument for this pur- 
pose, as it is usually more or less bulky, and in- 
variably attracts undue attention — a thing es- 
sentially to be avoided in photographing children. 

A small camera equipped with as large a 
direct-vision finder as possible, I consider the 
most practicable. By a large finder I mean one 
that is considerably larger than the kind usually 
supplied with small cameras, for it will be found 
to be superior to the smaller size for the rapid 
centering of moving figures which are constantly 
encountered. I can strongly recommend the use 
of a finder that is usually supplied for 8 x 10 
cameras. This may be readily carried in the vest- 
pocket, when not in use, and may be attached 
instantly to the top of the camera by means of 
a small tongue of spring-brass riveted to its base- 
plate. The shutter may be one of several reliable 
types, giving speeds of ;'y, 3's, 51) and 7)o of a 
second with time and bulb exposures. 

With reference to lens-equipment — an ob- 
jective having a maximum aperture of F/6.3 will 
be found quite fast enough for the purpose of 
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obtaining pictures of children in action. Ob- 
jectives not exceeding 7 or 7} inches in focal 
lengths may be used with success. Ample depth 
of focus may be obtained for groups and single 
figures at working apertures of F/6.3 to F/11 
and, occasionally, at F/16. 

With little practice, sharp negatives may be 
secured at speeds from 4}, to ;'; of a second, de- 
pending, of course, upon prevailing conditions of 
light and movement when making the exposure. 

If care is exercised in watching the action of 
children, periods of comparative rest can be fre- 
quently detected, so that it will not be necessary 


fairly rapid in their movements, and to obtain 
figures of pleasing size one must work as close as 
possible to the subject. Therefore, it becomes 
apparent that, at times, we shall be required to 
stop motion, although not what might be called 
rapid motion. The nearness of the camera to the 
subject causes any movement to be greatly in- 
creased in relation to the plate. To be on the 
safe side of success requires a combination of a 
rapid plate, a fairly fast lens and moderate 
shutter-speeds. -As a matter of fact, my most 
successful negatives were made at shutter-speeds 


varying from 4's to 4!) of a second. 





FORTUNES TOLD 


to employ high shutter-speeds. In a word — be 
alert, and you will catch your subjects unawares. 

A method of measuring and gauging distance 
which I have found simple and reliable, is to 
calculate it by pacing. A long stride, or the step 
of an average man, will be found to approximate 
three feet, or one yard. Try this method in con- 
nection with inanimate objects at different dis- 
tances while you are out walking, and it will 
soon become an easy task to estimate accurately 
such distances as 6, 9, 12 and 15 feet — those 
used most frequently. 

Regarding the matter of sensitized material 
to be employed, it is obvious that rapid plates 
or film must be used. Children at play, or other- 
wise engaged in doing something, are usually 
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In my work I have found the Seed 30 and the 
Wellington Extreme plates highly satisfactory, 
although the extremely fast plates by all makers 
will be found equally satisfactory —if obtainable. 

As the charm of child-photographs lies in ob- 
taining them without the knowledge of the sub- 
jects, it becomes necessary to study the pecu- 
liarities of children. Their prevailing character- 
istic, as I have previously pointed out, is curi- 
osity. Indeed, the same might be said also of 
grown-ups. This propensity, therefore, must be 
guarded against, or the resulting photographs 
will prove to be glowing examples of gaping 
countenances intensely interested in the camera, 
and with poses suggesting those of a cigar-store 
Indian. The camera, consequently, should be 
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carefully set for any possible contingency, as 
nearly as this can be foreseen, and then it should 
be concealed from view by being held behind 
the camerist until an interesting group presents 
itself. Then the camera may be brought quickly 
into action, adjusted, if necessary, for distance of 
group, and the exposure made, while sighting the 
image in the finder in much the same manner as a 
marksman would sight a gun. 

A little time spent in studying the habits of 
kids will enable one to select many charming 
poses which they unconsciously assume while 
playing or when quietly watching their playmates. 

Concerning the subsequent development and 


MOORE 


printing from the negatives, there is, perhaps, 
little need to describe any particular method, as 
almost every camerist has one of his own. For 
the benefit of those who may be interested to 
know, I will say that, from my experience with 
almost every known developing-agent, our old 
friend pyro has given me the most satisfactory 
printing-qualities. Its latitude in manipulation is 
greatly in its favor. Itis also cheap and obtainable. 
In closing these notes of the many pleasant 
moments I have spent with my camera among 
happy, care-free kids, I indulge the hope that 
other devotees of the camera may engage in this 
interesting and profitable branch of photography. 
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Burson — Press-Photographer 
MICHAEL GROSS 


JHE fire must have started early that 
morning; but Burson first noticed 
as (am it when he came out on the porcb 
Sy RZ) after breakfast. By that time the 
ers) flames were shooting skyward 
through the roof of the little cottage, and, 
though it was quite a distance away, Burson 
could make out groups of panic-stricken people 
on the roof and at the windows. He shuddered 
as the thought came to him that their peril was, 
indeed, great; for the house stood isolated in a 
little clearing, blocks away from any other 
dwelling. 

But this thought was quickly crowded out by 
the realization that here was a glorious oppor- 
tunity for a newspaper-scoop. Since receiving a 
ten-dollar cheque for just one print from The 
Daily News, Burson had been a- regular blood- 
hound on the trail of the elusive news-photo- 
graph, and this was the first big thing that had 
presented itself. He rushed into the house, 
loaded up the dozen extra-rapid plates he had 
intended to use at the fireman’s parade the fol- 
lowing Saturday, grabbed his camera and hur- 
ried out. 

He arrived at the scene of the fire a few min- 
utes later and immediately began to push his 
way through the dense crowd that had already 
gathered. Burson’s chest swelled with pride as 
he heard several bystanders shout, ““Gangway, 
there, gangway! This camera-man wants to get 
through to take some pictures.” “Class will 
tell,’ he muttered, “they can see I know my 
business even though I ’m not on a paper as yet.” 

But just when he had managed to get close 
enough to set up his camera, he found his path 
blocked by a burly individual in white overalls, 
who evidently was not as good a judge of “‘class”’ 
as the crowd had been. “Hey there!” he yelled, 
‘“‘what do you think you ’re doin’?” 

Burson, with the sang-froid that he knew was 
typical of a press-photographer, answered flip- 
pantly, “Oh, I just thought I’d try a few shots 
at that fire.” 

“Oh, did you?” the other answered; “well, if 
there’s any photographing to be done ‘round 
here, we ‘ll do it. Savvy?” 

“Evidently the rough-neck assistant of some 
local camera-man,”’ was Burson’s thought, “who 
has instructions to prevent any one else from 
getting a picture.” 

Burson hesitated a moment and then, with a 
swiftness that convinced him he was preordained 
for a news-photographer, he thought of a way 





out of the dilemma. As oil is said to still turbu- 
lent waters, so did the two-dollar bill Burson 
pushed into the assistant’s hand soothe that 
worthy’s ruffled feelings. Not only did the money 
buy the assistant from his first master, but he 
served Burson so well that soon a lane was made 
in the crowd, through which he had an unob- 
structed view of the fire. The flames had died 
down, but dense clouds of smoke poured from 
every window. Burson was about to take his 
first picture, when he noticed a woman and 
child appear at a top-floor window. Feeling sure 
that a rescue would be attempted, he decided to 
save the plate. Sure enough; a ladder suddenly 
shot up from the midst of the crowd and soon 
several firemen began to climb it. A stout, red- 
faced man, evidently the captain of the fire- 
brigade, although he did not wear a uniform, 
shouted hoarse, indistinguishable commands 
through an immense megaphone. Amidst the 
cheers of the onlookers, the gallant rescuers suc- 
ceeded in bringing down the poor victims, and 
Burson devoted four plates to show how they 
did it. Then he took a speed-picture of a half- 
crazed man who leaped from the roof before the 
firemen could reach him with a ladder, and used 
up three more plates to show the collapse of the 
front of the building. 

This made eight pictures taken right on the 
scene, and Burson felt it might be a good idea to 
get on a height, a little distance away, and take 
a few plates showing the smoking ruins, the 
crowds and the fire-fighting apparatus. He 
edged through the mob and ran to the house 
nearest the fire. It happened to be one owned 
by an old Jew who ran a pawnshop in the store. 
Burson rushed in all excited, and tried to make 
his way to the rear staircase, which he concluded 
led to the roof; but the pawnbroker barred his 
passage. “‘Vat iss de big rush for?”’ he asked. 

“The fire,’ Burson gasped, “I want to go up 
on your roof to get some pictures for the news- 
papers.” 

But the words failed to make an impression. 
“Vat? you gonner stample’—he evidently 
meant “‘trample”—‘“‘all ofer mine roof? No; 
you shall not do it.” 

Burson paused for a moment, then, for the 
second time within an hour, the “long green” 
stood him in good stead. Once more a two-dollar 
bill proved a potent persuader, and Burson 
rushed past and flew up the steps. 

He got up on the roof in time to get four plates 
of the last wall caving in, with streams of water 
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being poured on it from all directions. Having 
taken his twelve plates, Burson folded up his 
camera and ran all the way home. Speed, he 
knew, was the prime essential in making a suc- 
cess of newspaper-work, and ten minutes after 
he had entered his house, he had darkened the 
kitchen, lit his ruby lamp and had the first plate 
in the developer. After each negative, he paused 
a moment to bless the man who had prepared the 
emulsion on it. He had bought the plates as 
extra-rapid, and they certainly lived up to their 
name. Even the negative of the man jumping 
from theroof, taken at the quickest speed the shut- 
ter was capable of, was as clean-cut as a cameo. 
True, in appearance, the man’s body was more 
like a sack of flour, with arms and legs stuck in, 
but Burson reflected, with a smile, that when a 
half-baked man jumps off a burning roof he can’t 
very well keep his head up and show his features 
just to please the photographer. 

Determined to get the finished pictures off 
that night, Burson gave each negative a ten- 
minute alcohol-bath before setting it up to dry. 
In a half hour they were ready to print. He 
made twelve good glossy prints and, after they 
were washed, squeegeed them onto a ferrotype- 
plate. Then, with a silent prayer that they 
would n’t stick, he laid the plate on the steam 
radiator. Fortune favored him, for in a little 
while the heat had dried the prints and they all 
popped off — bone-dry. 

The biggest part of the work was now done, 
and Burson stopped to get a bite to eat. Since 
breakfast he had not touched a morsel of food, 
the excitement causing him to forget all about 
luncheon. But now he felt that he could spare 
the time to satisfy his hunger. “If I want to be 
a real press-photographer,” he told his mother, 
when she chided him for neglecting his meals, 
“T’ve got to learn to go without eating — and 
sleeping, too, if I have to.” 

After a hasty meal, Burson got back to work, 
He trimmed the prints, then sat down and wrote 
a letter giving the facts about the fire — when 
and how it had started; a few words about the 
heroic rescues that were made, and at what time 
the fire had been extinguished. After this, he 
slipped the letter and the photographs into a 
corrugated photo-mailer, went down to the post- 
office and sent the package off first-class, special 
delivery, to The Clarion, the town’s best evening- 
paper. “That ‘ll reach them early to-morrow 
morning,” Burson explained to the admiring 


members of the family that gathered around him 
on his return, “‘and the pictures will go into the 
first edition of the paper. Did you notice the way 
I marked each one ‘PHOTOGRAPH BY BURSON’? 
Those words will be printed under the repro- 








duction. That’s the way to build up a rep- 
utation.”’ 

**How much do you think you ‘ll get for them?” 
his mother asked. 

“Well, I judge about five dollars each,” Bur- 
son answered, “‘maybe more — but hardly less. 
Of course, it cost me some money to get the pic- 
tures; but even at five dollars each, Ill make 
about fifty dollars clear. Pretty good, for one 
day’s work, eh?”’ 

Everybody agreed that it was — if he got it. 

Burson had no idea that a day could last for 
as many years as did the one following the send- 
ing off of the pictures. The first issue of The 
Clarion did not come out before six o’clock. At 
five, the letter-man called, and Burson, hardly 
daring to hope that there was anything for him, 
rushed out. To his astonishment, the carrier 
handed him a letter, the envelope of which 
showed that it came from The Clarion. ‘‘Here’s 
the cheque for those photos already!” Burson 
exclaimed, as he rushed up to his room; “‘won’t 
this just knock the folks off their feet. I knew 
they did n’t believe me when I said that I made 
fifty dollars yesterday. Well, they Il have to be- 
lieve when they see this cheque.” 

He tore open the envelope and drew out the 
sheet it contained. Then he peered in for the 
cheque. But the envelope held nothing else. “I 
guess it must be clipped to the letter,’ Burson 
thought, as he started to spread out the sheet. 
He guessed wrong, however. There was no 
cheque, and the letter told him why there was n’t. 
It ran: 

“We are returning under separate cover your 
twelve pictures of the cottage the Vitascope 
Motion-Picture Company burned down yester- 
day in filming their latest feature-picture — 
‘Through Fire and Flame.’ We have received 
enough ‘stills’ of this occurrence direct from the 
Vitascope people to serve our purpose. 

“We might mention that it will very rarely pay 
you to photograph exterior scenes of ‘movies,’ 
as the company filming them usually provides us 
with photographs gratis, in return for the pub- 
licity the film receives through the picture being 
published in our paper.” 

Burson finished the letter in a daze. Then he 
cast his mind back over the incidents at the fire. 
“Golly, what a chump I ’ve been,”’ he muttered 
savagely; “I might have known that fellow in the 
overalls was a property-man and the old man 
with the megaphone was a director — not a fire- 
chief. No wonder the fellow jumping off the roof 
looked like a stuffed bag,’ he went on bitterly, 
“that ’s all he was — a stuffed bag. Well, it cost 
me almost five dollars; but I ’m still five dollars 
ahead. Ill show them some real stuff next time.” 
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A TERROR OF THE DEEP 
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Instantaneous Photography with Wet-Plates 


WILLIAM HERBERT ROLLINS 


instantaneous photography was not 
possible until the advent of the 


gelatine-plate. To a few very skil- 

) ful photographers who practised the 

art before Dr. Maddox gave us the gelatine-plate, 
in 1871, we are indebted for some very superior 
instantaneous photographs, some of them made 
while the camera as well as the object was 
moving. The three photographs I have chosen 
for illustration were made by a_ Bostonian, 
William H. Pierce, Esquire, who used the wet- 
collodion process, invented by Le Gray. The 


collodion was the usual iodine-bromine, contain- 
ing more of the latter than usual to get better 
contrasts. The nitrate of silver bath had forty- 
five grains of the salt to an ounce. The developer 
was iron. The water of the vessel could not be 
used. The shore-water filtered through 
moss, which gave it the color of brandy. Mr. 
Pierce was the photographer of an expedition to 
the Arctic fitted out by Mr. William Bradford, 
Esquire, a distinguished American artist. The 
illustrations — shown here — were taken on this 
expedition, with a Voigtlinder lens and home- 
made shutter. They speak for themselves. 
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The Complete Outfit 


L. D. ROWELL 


T has been said that no true cam- 

erist is ever seen twice with the 
CAND) same camera. Doubtless, the grain 
Ce of truth in this may be found in 
eee) the implication that the confirmed 
amateur is ever seeking a better camera — some- 
thing that will turn his failures into successes, 
and enable him to do those things which he is 
always longing to do. In the evolution of the 
true amateur-photographer — the one to whom 
photography is a life pastime and not a passing 
fad — there is a stage when the camera, and not 
pictures, is the subject of his dreams, and it is to 
this stage of his development that the adage 
quoted applies. 

But this stage is not the final one. Gradually 
the conviction is forced upon him that, after all, 
the camera is but one of the means to an end, 
and possibly one of the least important; for a 
photographer with true artistic feeling will pro- 
duce pictures with a light-tight box and a pin- 
hole, whereas no equipment, no matter how per- 
fect, will enable the barbarous “‘snap-shooter’”’ 
to obtain real pictures, except by accident. Once 
this has been fully realized, the amateur will see 
that it is better to select an outfit suited to the 
work he desires to do, and stick to it, mastering 
it technically, after which it will become his in- 
separable companion. 

“Select an outfit.” Ay! There’s the rub! For, 
in the selection of an outfit, must one not go 
through that transition stage which the selection 
of a permanent outfit is designed to avert? In- 
deed, such has been the author’s experience; but 
after years of dabbling in photography, without 
producing anything worth while, he has emerged 
with an equipment so satisfactory that he feels 
he has now reached that next stage in the 
amateur’s development, where he can devote his 
energies to mastering the technique of his in- 
strument, with full confidence in its capabilities. 
It is with the hope that his experience may be 
helpful to others, that this article is written. 

The camera itself is naturally the object of 
primary interest; but in order to understand the 
reasons that govern its selection, it is essential 
that the general plan of the entire equipment be 
appreciated. This equipment includes a pro- 
jection-lantern and an enlarging-camera, so that 
negatives having sufficient interest to warrant it 
may be worked up either in the form of lantern- 
slides or enlargements. Hence the smallest prac- 
tical size of negative will naturally be chosen. 
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After an experience with six different sizes, 
the writer believes the 2} x 3} to possess certain 
advantages not to be found in any other size. 
In common with many serious workers, he dis- 
approves the 2} x 4} and 3} x 53 sizes, for rea- 
sons that are sufficiently obvious to those who 
have tried to compose pictures within those 
dimensions. If the pictures are to be enlarged, 
there is no advantage in the 4 x 5 and 5 x 7, and 
there is considerable disadvantage due to the 
fact that plates are heavy and inconvenient, 
sometimes, whereas films are expensive, and do 
not lie flat enough to permit the use of the fastest 
lenses. 

Of the smaller sizes, 2} x 31} is the smallest 
from which satisfactory contact-prints can be 
made. It has the additional advantage of being 
the only correct size for making lantern-slides by 
contact-printing; 34 x 4} is usually regarded as 
lantern-size, but it is not suitable for contact- 
work, for the reason that a portion of the nega- 
tive is lost in the necessary margins, whereas 
vertical pictures must be cut down a third or 
more; that is, not over 23 inches of the 43-inch 
negative can be used, if the picture was taken 
with the long side of the plate vertical. Another 
disadvantage of this size is that the condensor 
of the standard projection-lantern is not large 
enough to cover it when used for enlarging. 

The vest-pocket size has much to commend it, 
and is deservedly popular. It does not give, 
however, wholly satisfactory contact-prints, and 
it is too small for contact lantern-slides. In both 
these respects, the 2} x 3} is superior. The 
smaller size, however, affords very satisfactory 
enlargements, and with convenient means for 
enlarging, the fact that the contact-prints are too 
small is not of much moment. 

If a lens as fast as F/4.5 is used, the smaller 
sizes have two distinct advantages: the shorter 
the focal length of the lens, the better is the depth 
of focus; also, the smaller film lies more nearly 
flat, and gives a truer recording-plane. In both 
these respects, there is some advantage in the 
vest-pocket size; on the other hand, the 2} x 3} 
is probably about the largest size which can use 
films and an F/4.5 lens with the best results. 
These advantages hold even when the camera is 
equipped with a 6-inch lens, which is usually 
listed for a 4 x 5 plate. 

The argument in favor of the size that has 
been chosen can be summed up, therefore, as 
shown in the following four paragraphs: 
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(1) It is the smallest size that yields satisfac- 
tory contact-prints. 

(2) It is the correct size for lantern-slides by 
contact. 

(3) It is the largest size that can be covered 
by the condensor of the standard projection- 
lantern. 

(4) It is the largest size in which films lie flat 
enough for an F/4.5 lens, and in which the depth 
of focus of such a lens is wholly satisfactory. 

The size having been decided, the type of 
camera is next in the order of choice. The wri- 
ter’s experience has led to the conviction that 
for most work the rule so often stated by the late 
Dr. John Nicol, beloved teacher of amateurs, is 
of first importance; viz., ““The focal length of 
the lens should be not less than twice the long 
side of the plate.” This calls for a 63-inch lens 
with the size of plate chosen. A little considera- 
tion will show that the choice of camera is thus 
pretty limited, as this at once rules out the film- 
cameras. There are, however, some excellent 
foreign plate-cameras of these dimensions, which, 
when equipped with film-pack adapters, make 
splendid little instruments. 

It. was the writer’s plan, in: the selection of 
this camera, to provide for as wide a range of 
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work as possible; in short, to get the best all- 
around equipment to be had; and the choice 
represents the result of several years’ experience 
and observation. The little plate-cameras men- 
tioned have one drawback; viz., when equipped 
with an F/4.5 lens they must be focused care- 
fully for all close work, which is a serious handi- 
cap when photographing children at play. 
animals, etc. For this work the reflecting-camera 
is supreme, and for landscape- and _ portrait- 
photography it also has decided advantages. 
With such a camera, plates, film-packs or roll- 
film may be used; roll-film having the prefer- 
ence for general use, because of the convenience 
of handling during development. The camera 
selected, therefore, was a 2} x 3} reflecting- 
camera with sufficient focal-capacity to accommo- 
date the 64-inch lens with which it was equipped. 

This camera has been a constant source of 
pleasure, being, as it should be, a thing of beauty. 
The little negatives give beautiful prints when 
printed on glossy paper, which, to the writer’s 
taste, is the best paper for such small prints. 
Lantern-slides made by contact have that grada- 
tion and “‘snap”’ which is the delight of the con- 
firmed slide-maker, whereas enlargements up to 
8 x 10 are as satisfactory as contact-prints. 











A point not often appreciated in connection 
with lenses of long focus, as compared with the 
usual equipment, is that they really give much 
of the advantage of a larger camera. Thus, if 
the 63-inch lens under discussion were used on 
a 4.x 5 camera, for which size it is rated, the re- 
sulting picture would include too much in a 
large number of cases, and would require trim- 
ming down; so that 2} x 3} includes about all 
that would usually be left after trimming the 
larger print. In short, the objects in the smaller 
negative are exactly the same size as they would 
be on a 4.x 5 taken from the same spot with the 
usual 63-inch lens equipment, the only difference 
in the negatives being that the 4 x 5 has included 
more of the view. This is more often a detriment 
than an advantage, since in a large proportion 
of cases the extra material merely detracts from 
the picture. If any one who doubts this will 
trim down to 2} x 3} a lot of good 4.x 5 or 3}.x 5} 
pictures, taken with the usual short-focus lens, 
he will be convinced of this statement. 

Again summing up, the advantages in the type 
of camera and lens chosen, we have: 

(1) The focal length of lens is such as to give 
a pleasing perspective, and exclude all of the 
subject except the part which holds the interest. 

(2) The picture can be composed full-size, in- 
stead of in a space half the size of a postage- 
stamp. This enables the worker to make full use 
of the advantage cited in (1). 

(3) “Close up” pictures can be placed and 
focused quickly and accurately — a necessity for 
child- and animal-studies. 

(4) Plates or films can be used at will, and the 
change can be made in an instant. It is the only 
type of camera in which ground-glass focusing 
can be done when using roll-film. 

The little negatives produced by this camera 
make charming prints for mounting in an 
album; but one’s best negatives demand some- 
thing better; and any equipment would be defi- 
cient that did not provide for enlarging such 
negatives as appear worth it. In selecting an 
enlarging-outfit, one is at once struck by the ad- 
vantage previously cited; viz., the negatives are 
fully covered by the 43-inch condensor of the 
standard projection-lantern. This advantage is 
two-fold: (1) A condensor of this size is cheap 
and obtained readily, if one wishes to construct 
his own enlarger. (2) A standard lantern fulfils 


the functions of slide-projection and enlarging 
equally well. This latter appeals particularly to 
the amateur who has tasted the pleasures of 
slide-making. This is, indeed, one of the most 
fascinating of all branches of photography, and 
the entire equipment under discussion has been 
selected with this idea in mind. 





In the choice of a projection-lantern, the 
focal length of the lens, the illuminant and the 
style of lantern must be decided. Assuming that 
the lantern is primarily for home-use, a ten- or 
twelve-inch lens will be found best, as it gives a 
small, sharp, well-illuminated picture. Located 
ten feet from the screen, a ten-inch lens gives an 
image 22 x 33 inches from a slide with a 2 x 3-inch 
opening. Such a lens has the added advantage of 
being satisfactory for class-rooms or small halls 
as well, which is not the case with lenses of 
shorter focus. 

For the illuminant, the concentrated-filament, 
spherical-incandescent lamps, made especially 
for projection-work, are ideal. For home-use a 
250-watt lamp is ample, where a 400-watt lamp 
is very satisfactory for churches or halls where 
an image not larger than 5 x 7 feet is required, 
the lantern in this case being placed about 25 feet 
from the screen. 

In using the lantern for enlarging, one will 
naturally wish to use the high-grade camera-lens, 
rather than the one furnished with the lantern; 
but this is not a safe thing to do. The rays from 
a 250-watt lamp, when concentrated on the lens 
by the condensor, are hot enough to burn the 
hand, and with an arc-lamp it is still hotter. The 
author’s first experience with this consisted in 
burning a hole through the blades of a between- 
the-lens shutter, and he has one lens in which a 
cemented element has slightly shifted, due to 
the softening of the balsam-cement. A cooling- 
cell on the lantern will obviate this difficulty, 
and the camera-lens can be used without fear of 
injury. Such a cell is almost a necessity when 
enlarging from films, especially where a powerful 
light source is used. 

As indicated above, the lantern which was 
selected for this outfit has a 10-inch lens, a water- 
cooling cell and is equipped with a 250-watt, 
silvered-back, nitrogen-filled projection-lamp. 
The 8 x 10 enlargements on Azo, from 2} x 3} 
negatives, require exposures of from 30 seconds 
to one minute. Sharp focus is obtained by f 
focusing with lens wide open and stopping down 
for the exposure. There is nothing gained by 
stopping down smaller than F/8. The increased 
depth of focus resulting from a smaller stop 
brings into focus any defects in the nearer con- 
densor, as well as air-bubbles in the cooling-cell; 
hence is to be avoided. 

One of the most interesting of all photographic 
fields for the serious amateur is that of copying, 
slide-making by reduction, etc. There is an end- 
less variety of this process work which can be 
done with the proper equipment. The 6}-inch 
camera lens is a very satisfactory lens for this 
service, the lens-cap answering the purpose of | 
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shutter, as exposures are from several seconds’ 
to several minutes’ duration. 

So far as the writer knows, there is no camera 
on the market for this kind of work that does not 
need some modifications or additions to adapt it 
to the amateur’s needs. An 8 x 10 copying- en- 
larging- and reducing-camera completes the 
equipment under discussion, and is fairly satis- 
factory. It is fitted with a back for lantern-slide 
work, having a 3 x 4-inch opening. A ground- 
glass frame, which slides over this opening for 
focusing, is slid back to admit a printing-frame 
which serves the purpose of plateholder, and has 
proven much more convenient than the usual 
form of plateholder. This is used mostly for 
copying on 3} x 41 process-plates, the slides be- 
ing printed by contact from these negatives. 
The camera is fitted, however, with a nest of kits, 
so that slides can be made by reduction with 
equal convenience, from any size of negative up 
to 8 x 10. 

Another back is fitted, consisting of an 8 x 10 
printing-frame, which is used for enlarging. An 
auxiliary bed is bolted to the front of the camera, 
with a slide on which the lantern is carried, con- 
taining the negative to be enlarged. Once the 
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picture has been focused, prints can be made as 
rapidly and conveniently as contact-prints, ex- 
posures being usually not over 30 seconds. 

The objection may be raised against the outfit 
here described, that it represents too large an 
investment; that it is merely a collection of ex- 
pensive instruments not warranted by the re- 
quirements of the amateur, to whom, in many 
cases, it would be mere extravagance. The reply 
to such criticism is that it represents a carefully 
considered expenditure, extending over a period 
of years, all looking toward a definite object. 
Sooner or later, the amateur-photographer comes 
to the point where he must decide whether to 
make photography a leading hobby, or only an 
adjunct to other forms of recreation. Until that 
decision is reached, anything he buys in the form 
of a camera is apt to be haphazard; but once he 
has decided to follow photography seriously, he 
should, if his means are limited, carefully plan 
the system he will follow, to the end that every 
cent of money expended may go toward the com- 
pletion of a carefully thought-out, consistent 
equipment. Photography is apt to be an expen- 
sive amusement; it is extravagant only when fol- 
lowed without adequate thought or plan. 
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Studio-Coupons— What Shall We Do With Them? 


JESSIE ROBINSON BISBEE 
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SQ HE popularity of the fallacy “‘some- 
BG, thing-for-nothing”’ is probably as 
old as humanity. No doubt, primi- 
ae) tive man — in some way or other — 
% BES tried to prove its glittering promises 
real. The world is still trying the theory out. 
Pick up any daily paper and you will find the 
“‘something-for-nothing” idea elaborated upon 
in all sorts of sparkling appeals. How many 
times have you seen advertisements offering 
everything from a pin to a piano “‘at less than 
cost”? 

The average American consumer is eager, in- 
deed, for anything that looks like a bargain — 
something for nothing, or something for less than 
it ought to be worth. It is not strange that this 
national tendency should have an influence upon 
the photographic profession. Perhaps its result 
is most pronounced in the widespread coupon- 
system. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to Mexico, city-studios and small-town 
studios, alike, have used the coupon- or ticket- 
plan to stimulate business. 

Coupon-selling is a profession in itself, and the 
forms of coupons are many and varied. But all 
meet on the common ground of a reduced price; 
for instance, by purchasing the magical ticket or 
coupon, the buyer may receive two photo- 
graphs worth twenty-five dollars a dozen for 
“fifty cents to the salesman and fifty cents at 
the studio.”” Sometimes, the salesman collects a 
dollar with the same amount payable at the 
studio; sometimes he collects a dollar with the 
understanding that nothing is to be paid at the 
studio. But it matters little about these differ- 
ences in coupon-plans, for the principle is the 
same; the customer is getting the pictures at a 
greatly reduced price, sometimes at less than half- 
price, sometimes at about twenty percent of the 
average price for the same work in this same 
studio, and sometimes he gets the pictures for 
nothing — merely for the walking away with 
them! 

Such a proposition is fundamentally unreason- 
able and it is economically unsound. One price 
or the other must be wrong. No photographer 
who is justified to ask twenty-five dollars a dozen 
for portraits can possibly afford to sell two for 
two dollars — which is the offer of a very pop- 
ular coupon-ticket. In reality, he sells two for 
one dollar; for the agent, of course, keeps the 
first payment. 

A photograph should mean something more 
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than mere finished material. It is not merely an 
exposed plate, a finished and mounted print. It 
should mean thought, skill, ability; it should 
mean the careful interpretation of each sitter’s 
best characteristics. The product of brains is 
high-priced in these days in any line. Why 
should a photographer not charge for knowing 
how? 

Knowing how is the open sesame to success; 
why should a photographer overlook it? <A 
master-mechanic was once called to a certain 
factory to find a break in the machinery. Many 
laborers were idle while the machinists were 
searching in vain for the trouble. The master- 
mechanic came and found the cause in about ten 
minutes; he repaired it in even a shorter time. 
He presented his bill — fifty dollars and fifty 
cents. The superintendent of the company was 
puzzled. “‘We are willing to pay you what you 
ask,” he said, “‘and we consider this charge rea- 
sonable; but I should like to know how you 
happened to add the fifty cents to your bill.” 
“Why that is for turning the bolt that adjusted 
the trouble,” the mechanic answered. ‘Then 
what is the fifty dollars for?” ‘“‘That,” replied 
the mechanic, “‘is my charge for knowing how.” 
Sometimes I think that photographers are the 
only people who entirely neglect to charge for 
the knowing-how part of their business. 

Then, there is the item of over-head expense. 
The coupon-photographer reasons this way: the 
plates cost fifteen cents, the paper ten cents, the 
mounts fifteen cents; charge a dollar and the 
profit is sixty cents. He forgets rent, equipment, 
heat, light, telephone, service and time, and that 
precious element that life itself is made of — he 
forgets all but the mere profit on material. 

Of course, the coupon-photographer and the 
coupon-salesman will present their argument at 
this point; it is always this — the profit comes 
on the sale of duplicate prints. So it does. But 
what is charged for the duplicate prints? Pho- 
tography, like printing — like anything else re- 
quiring individual treatment — presupposes that 
the heaviest expense and the most work must be 
expended in getting ready to make the first copy. 
The making of the negatives, the submitting of 
the proofs, the retouching —— all must be correctly 
done, even though but one print is ordered. It is 
because of this that the average studio charges 
about a two-thirds rate for the first half-dozen. 
This is reasonable, and is accepted as just and 
thoroughly businesslike by the public. 
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But the coupon-studio reverses this. The 
coupon-studio delivers the two 8 by 10’s mounted 
for two dollars, and for the duplicates often 
quotes the price at one dollar and a half or two 
dollars each. This is inconsistent, and the average 
purchaser of photographs knows it. He knows 
well that photographs should cost more in small 
quantities than in larger numbers. He presumes 
that the photographer is making a profit on the 
first transaction — why should he not think 
this, for he is paying the price he set for himself 

and he resents the paying of the advanced 
price for duplicate prints. 

Generally speaking, there are two kinds of 
regular coupon-studios: the one, usually located 
permanently in a city, and putting on one coupon- 
whirl after another; and the traveling coupon- 
studio, which goes from town to town with ag- 
gressive ticket-campaigns, and leaves as soon as 
the deadly business-reaction begins. I admit that 
both of these studios, as a rule, are successful in 
the sale of duplicates — they have to sell them; it 
is their fight for existence; they must virtually 
force the duplicate orders upon their customers 
or close their doors. The receptionists in these 
studios must book high orders by any means at 
their command or their usefulness is over to the 
studio which employs them. It is a commonly 
understood fact, in some of the larger coupon- 
studios, that the order must be placed before the 
negatives are made — he who hesitates gets a 
blank plate in the posing-room. Often, it is hard 
to get early appointments for coupon-sittings 
until mention is made of wanting extras or smaller 
pictures finished. 

These methods are unethical and unworthy of 
the photographic profession. Any photographer 
should be ashamed to obtain business in this way. 
Many photographers who dislike such a system, 
and the rather questionable standing it gives a 
studio, feel that they are forced into it by com- 
petition. Don’t do it — don’t do it! And I am 
not speaking idly, for in our own studio we know 
what it is to fight coupon-business, both the 
coupon-campaigns of resident and permanent 
competition and those of traveling coupon- 
concerns. But we have never put out a coupon 
and we never will — not if every other photog- 
rapher in the state does it, not if they all do it at 
the same time. If the time ever comes when we 
cannot maintain our business by good workman- 
ship, courteous service and legitimate advertising, 
we will certainly close our doors. 

Of course, the coupon-salesman will maintain 
that coupons are a channel to legitimate adver- 
tising. “A man has a right to make two 8 by 10’s 
for a dollar if he wants to do it.””. Time and again 
professional coupon-salesmen have impressed 


this fact upon my mind in exceedingly ruffled 
tones. Certainly he has a right to do it. A man 
has a right to go out to our thousand-foot canyon 
and jump over into it, if he wants to do it. The 
state would interfere if it knew it in time; but 
usually the state knows nothing about such cases 
until the thing is done. However, when we read 
of the person who took the river-route, or the 
canyon-jump, or the blowing-out-the-gas way to 
destruction, we do not say, ““Here is a man who 
used his liberty, who did what he had a perfect 
right to do.” We are more likely to say, “ Poor 
fellow, his mind was unbalanced when he com- 
mitted suicide.” Most assuredly, it is within the 
rights of any photographer to imbibe the coupon- 
idea, but it is pretty likely to be fatal both to 
reputation and finances sooner or later. You 
will find very few coupon-photographers listed in 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Many of them are not 
gilt-edge risks in a financial way; ask their 
dealers. 

The coupon-man places strong emphasis upon 
the crowds which the coupons bring into the stu- 
dio. Coupons do attract a crowd, indeed, but 
every department-store in the land knows that it 
is far easier to draw a crowd than it is to make a 
profit on it. The business that coupons bring to 
a studio is abnormal — abnormally crowded as 
to sittings, usually abnormally poor as to work- 
manship, and abnormally ridiculous as to price. 
Abnormal things and times of any kind are of 
doubtful benefit. 

The believers in coupons make full use of the 
argument that all stores have cut-rate sales. 
Stores do have sales, and with a good reason, for 
a merchant must deal with rapidly changing 
styles, with seasonable materials and with perish- 
able goods. The photographer has not one good 
excuse to make photographs more cheaply in 
one month than in another. Though it is a fact 
that, in his strange way of reasoning, many a 
photographer puts on a_ holiday-offer or dis- 
count for the month of December, when every 
reputable studio should be more than busy with 
regular work at regular prices. And even though 
most stores do have special sales, no store ever 
sold a can of corn at thirteen cents one day and 
at one cent the next. Every woman in the town 
would be fearing ptomaine-poisoning if it did. 
And yet this is parallel to the average coupon- 
offer and contains about as much logic. 

Would a theater-manager put on the best play 
of the winter at half-rate? Would he open the 
doors to the people and say, ‘Come and sit, with- 
out money and without price?” No, indeed! 
But a photographer will give his largest and best 
work away for a song, and will insult and degrade 
it by tying a coupon to it. The theater-manager 
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WHERE THE WAVES MEET 


now-a-days makes his house pay a fair percentage 
of interest on dramatic plays or he sets up a 
screen and runs a picture-show. Does not the 
studio that issues coupons acknowledge by this 
very act that it cannot maintain itself at regular 
prices? Is not the coupon-scheme a sure road not 
to the two-dollar-a-seat patronage but to the 
five-cent-movie-class of business of the photo- 
graphic profession? 

Think well, you who are urged to enter the 
coupon-race! The solicitor says, “My work, 85 
percent of it, will bring you orders.” Do not 
forget that it is your negative, vour prints and 
your salesmanship that must bring the orders 
if there are orders. The coupon-salesman will be 
miles away at this time, unloading grief upon an- 
other photographer. He will tell you that he will 
fill your studio with “‘the best people of the 
town”’— always and only the best people, you 
know. Bear in mind this fact: he will sell to any 
one who will buy; it means fifty cents or one 
dollar to him; it means his livelihood. And many, 
many times he will promise to the purchaser all 
sorts of extra concessions. I’ve known coupon- 
salesmen to promise to include a framed 16 x 20 
enlargement for good measure. Don’t blame 
him too harshly; the photographer who thought 
so little of his work and his business as to send 
out such a man on such a basis more than half- 
invited such treatment from the agent. Another 





JAMES ALLAN 


enterprising coupon-salesman showed me bluing- 
paddles that he sold as a side-line! Oh, what 
have we meant — we who have seriously chosen 
photography as our life-work — to sit idly by 
until such practice has become common. 

As I write this, letters have come from the resi- 
dent-photographers of the state-capital telling 
of the unequal struggle they are having with a 
traveling coupon-photographer. The daily papers 
published a part of the speech of the coupon- 
man, made before the city-council, in which he 
makes eloquent comments as to what he will do 
with the capital-city of this great state in the 
event of its interference with his coupon-sales. 
The council took the matter under advisement 
and, while it is considering, coupons in great 
numbers are being sold and redeemed by this 
coupon-studio. 

The condition is serious. Shall photographs be 
regarded as art or as merchandise? If you want 
them considered as art, keep out of all coupon- 
and cut-price plans. Keep your prices high and 
your ideals higher. Or shall photographs be tossed 
about as a piece of goods on the counter? Shall 
they be exchanged for a ridiculous printed slip 
sold here and there by any one to any one? 
Some studios even resort to the trading-stamp or 
premium-plan. 

If we do not respect our own work, it is hardly 
likely the public will value it. If we say that our 
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work is worth only a dollar a dozen, the public 
will decide that probably that valuation is quite 
high enough. If we want to make photographs at 
less than cost, there will always be numbers of 
bargain-hunters to fill our studios. But do we? 
We need not do it, you know, unless we choose. 
It is for us, the photographers, to say whether 


How To Obtain Soft, 


WHE reproduction of tone-values 
with ordinary plates is untrue to 
nature, as a rule, and all the more 
so the greater the contrast between 
the lights and the shadows. But 
modern photography demands not only correct 
reproduction of the light portions, but a cer- 
tain balancing of the tone-values, or, practi- 
cally expressed, a soft, full-toned, but certainly 
not “tony,” diffused picture. 

For the attainment of this object an improve- 
ment in the color-reproduction by increasing the 
color-sensitiveness of the plate helps wonder- 
fully. But slight dependence can be placed on 
this, however, when the colors in themselves 
have little or no contrast; but the contrasts pro- 
duced by lighting, etc., then play a much more 
important part. This latter is not only of extraor- 
dinary value in portraits, but in landscapes, ar- 
chitectural views and, especially, interiors. 

In such cases there is mostly only a choice of 
alternatives — either to expose for the shadows, 
and so lose the tone-gradation in the lighter por- 
tions, or to expose for the lights, and get spotty 
shadows entirely without detail. In these cir- 
cumstances one is easily disposed to seek safety 
in as soft a working plate as possible, on the sup- 
position that a soft-working plate is capable of 
equalizing matters without further trouble. That 
this cannot be done without further work, and, 
especially, how far it is practicable, one readily 
finds out when the so-called laws of intensifying 
photographic plates are clearly understood. 

In order to obtain on a photographic plate, by 
development, a visible impression or “*blacken- 
ing”— if the developing is to remain within 
practical limits — a fully adequate light-impres- 
sion is necessary. If we allow just enough actinic 
light to reach the plate to produce a barely visible 
blackening, this quantity of light indicates the 
“‘swelling-value”’ of the plate. If we increase the 
quantity of light successively, the blackening 
naturally becomes more intense — at first only 
slightly, but later more rapidly. With continued 
exposure to the light, a stage is finally reached in 





the next generation will hold our profession and 
our work in high esteem or in cheap repute. And 
if photography is to be considered as a real art — 
as really worth while — to-morrow is a day too 
late to begin to discourage coupon-arrange- 
ments. Let us all help — and to-day is the time. 

American Annual of Photography. 





Rich-Toned Negatives 


which the increase of intensity is proportional to 
the amount of light received. If the exposure is 
still continued, a point is again reached in which 
the blackening no longer corresponds to the light 
used, but remains almost constant, and finally 
even reaches a point where the density appears 
to decrease with the increasing light. 

If we now take an intensity-scale beginning 
with the swelling-value and ending with the 
point where the effect of the light changes (de- 
crease of blackening), we will find that it does 
not progress uniformly, or, as they say, “run 
straight;”’ but at the beginning and at the end 
shows marked irregularity, forming stations, as 
it were. The first of these stations, however, 
forms the shadow-details, since the blackening- 
value no longer corresponds to the light-effect; 
but in the second, because the highest light- 
effect value below it is reached through uniform 
blackening, the lights or their details must be un- 
favorably affected. 

The whole scale of intensity may be compared 
with the tone-scale of a piano which in the middle 
is correctly tuned, but above and below is out of 
tune. If the range of a piece of music comes 
within the correctly tuned portion, there is noth- 
ing to prevent a correct rendition of the piece; 
otherwise this is impossible. 

Exactly in the same way in photographic 
practice, only the middle and continuously pro- 
gressing portion of the scale of intensity comes 
into action. The longer it is, the richer it will be 
naturally in tones between the least and the 
strongest blackening, or, in other words, between 
the deepest shadows and the highlights. If this 
graded tone-scale is suitable for any purpose — 
let us say for an ordinary portrait — we can 
without more ado select as the proper thing a 
soft-working plate, since it offers all the prac- 
tical gradations of tone. The next thing neces- 
sary is a correct exposure, as too much or too 
little always causes loss of tone-gradation, in the 
first case in the halftones adjoining the high- 
lights, in the latter in the shadow-details. But if 
the tone-scale in neighboring parts is shorter, a 
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loss of tone upwards is unavoidable, since, in 
order to escape detailless shadows, a longer ex- 
posure than is suitable for the lights must be 
given, and thus the lighter halftones get the in- 
tensity of the highlights. If an attempt is made 
to overcome this difficulty by stronger printing, 
then the shadow-details are again lost without 
any gain in the halftones. 

The case is just the reverse when the normal 
tone-scale is very large. Every increase in expo- 
sure then brings a gain in the tone-scale, since 
there is extension both downwards and upwards, 
and overexposure is then entirely permissible 
within a wide range, corresponding, of course, to 
the length of the tone-scale. The greater the 
contrasts are, the further the time of exposure 
can be increased, and the better the results will 
be when such increase is really possible. 

The extent of the utilizable portion of the 
gradation-scale can be determined only by the 
use of a plate-tester and the measurement of the 
fields so obtained according to their density 
(covering-power). Professor Miethe and E. 
Stenger have published the results of such tests 
with three different kinds of plates; viz., Agfa, 
Seed and Agfa Special, and found that the Agfa 
Special plate was much superior to the other two 


as regards the extent of the gradation-scale, and 
permits a correspondingly large increase in the 
time of exposure. In practice it was found that 
the Agfa Special plate with four times the normal 
exposure, which is a quite unusual excess, not 
only showed no loss of gradation in the densest 
portions — the highlights — but that the range of 
tone was increased. The exposure might be pro- 
longed to ten or twelve times the normal without 
noticeable deterioration in the highlights. 

The advantage of ample exposure — or even 
overexposure in certain circumstances — can, 
therefore, be utilized to the fullest extent with 
plates of the class mentioned, and this makes 
them extremely valuable for the object indi- 
cated. The especially important distinction be- 
tween the local tone of the clothing or of the 
background and of the flesh-portions of portraits 
can be well brought out in poor light, and both 
the modulation and the plasticity are preserved. 
Every professional man who takes home-pictures, 
where long exposures are necessary, can judge 
the value of this quality. The old prescription to 
expose for the shadows, and the modern demand 
for negatives rich in details, can, therefore, both 
be satisfied by overexposure. 

J. K., in Photographische Rundschau. 





The Use of Chiffon in Enlarging 


DAVID IRELAND 


jers of the A. P. to improve very 

= considerably the quality of their 
work. Straightforward enlargements from nega- 
tives of critical sharpness are apt to have a crude 
appearance which renders them disappointing. 
To avoid this it is sometimes recommended to 
throw the image on the easel out of focus; but 
a more satisfactory method is to use black 
chiffon in front of the lens. The fabric should 
be of the finest and closest possible texture, and 
it is convenient to have the chiffon mounted in 
small cardboard-frames, in thicknesses of one up to 
four. Fine chiffon is not the easiest of things for 
masculine fingers to handle; but if a three-inch 
square hole is cut in the center of a piece of card- 
board, the chiffon can be attached along the top 
and down one side with a little gum, drawn taut 
over the opening, and similarly fixed on the bot- 
tom and the other side. When dry, another 
thickness may be applied in the same manner. 
It is well to paste down a piece of card, with a 





similar opening, for protection, and diffusers 
made in this manner will stand continuous usage 
for a long period. The image having been focused 
sharply on the easel, the diffuser is laid up against 
the front of the lens, and the exposure made. 

It is the writer’s experience that once a worker 
has been put in the way of using such diffusing- 
screens, their employment is invariable. In the 
case of portraits, any roughnesses of skin-texture 
are smoothed as effectively and more naturally 
than by the retouching-pencil, whereas land- 
scapes have their beauty and atmosphere greatly 
enhanced. The choice of diffuser may be left to 
individual taste: for portraits with a two to three- 
inch head, a one- or two-ply screen will prob- 
ably be preferred, whereas for landscapes a three 
or four-fold one may be used. A cardinal advan- 
tage of this method of diffusion is that, no mat- 
ter how strong the negative, there will be no 
patches of pure black or pure white, and, although 
the outlines are not thrown out of focus, they 
assume a softness which, in the case of extreme 
diffusion, say with six folds of chiffon, approaches 
to what one might call “‘dreaminess.”’ 
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One of the few disadvantages attending the 
use of orthochromatic or panchromatic plates 
and light filters is that one is sometimes apt to 
get the distance a little too distinct and near 
this can be remedied when enlarging by holding 
one of the chiffon-carriers (one side being cut off 
to expose the edge of the fabric) in front of the 


lens, so as to shade any portion desired, thus 
rendering it not only lighter but also softer. 

As to the effect on exposure, the particular qual- 
ity of chiffon used by the writer is found to in- 
crease it by one-half for each thickness used, thus: 
One, half more; two, double; three, one and a 
half times, and so on.—Amateur Photographer. 


The Angle Included in a Picture 


aS INE of the changes which have been 
hes taking place gradually in pictorial 
Awaz photography has been a reduction 
XS ev) in the angle included by the pic- 

euture. A careful study of the ex- 
mes at any of the leading exhibitions is suffi- 
cient to show that there is a very large propor- 
tion of narrow-angle renderings, whereas a few 
years ago there were very few which deserved to 
be so classed. In writing of wide and narrow 
angles the terms without further definition are 
only relative, so that something more specific is 
necessary to a clear understanding of the matter. 

In the days when landscape-photographers 
habitually carried two lenses, these were usually 
a rapid rectilinear of focus not less than the diag- 
onal of the plate, and a wide-angle rectilinear of 
about half that focus. So that for a half-plate 
outfit one might have an eight-inch and a four- 
inch lens, though often the R. R. would not be 
longer in focus than seven inches, and the wide 
angle would be of four and a half inches or a 
little over. Even with an eight-inch lens on a 
half-plate it is perfectly possible to get strained- 
perspective effects, as one may often see, whereas 
the wide-angle instrument constantly furnished 
examples which were brought forward to demon- 
strate that photography gave distorted drawing, 
quite different from that which the draughtsman 
or painter produced. 

We need hardly tell the readers of Photography 
and Focus that this charge was unfounded, and 
that what was really denounced was the inclusion 
of too wide an angle. If the lens used is one of 
sufficient focal length in proportion to the plate, 
the drawing will be absolutely perfect, will be 
precisely that which is taught in all art schools, 
and which all artists with pencil or brush strive 
to attain, although they necessarily fall short of 
the accuracy of photography. 

Modern workers, however, appear to be coming 
around to the view that even the angle included 
by an eight-inch lens on a half-plate is too wide 
for pictorial effect. In some cases this opinion 
may have resulted from their own study and 
observation, in many it has not been consciously 





formed at all, perhaps; but a line of work has 
been followed which expresses it. We need not 
say that we refer to enlargement from a portion 
only of a negative. 

Many hand-camera workers employ a lens of 
five or five and one-half inches on a quarter-plate, 
or in that proportion. That is to say, the focus of 
the lens is equal to the diagonal of the plate. 
But out of the negative so obtained they pick a 
piece, say, one and one half by one inch for en- 
largement, and the diagonal of such an area is 
less than two inches. So that the enlargement 
includes an angle equal to that obtained by a 
lens of a focus three times the diagonal. Our 
picture is the same as would be given with a lens 
of sixteen and one-half inches on a quarter-plate, 
or of twenty-four inches on a half-plate. 

Enlarging, it should be noted, does not affect 
the angle included at all. That is settled by the 
ratio between the focus of the lens and the 
diagonal of the area on the negative which is in- 
cluded in the enlargement. 

There is no doubt that, although by the side 
of the angles ordinarily included these seem very 
narrow, the pictures obtained are far more 
nearly what the eyes see. When an observant 
person begins to use a camera, he is constantly 
finding that subjects which to the eye seem to be 
effective, when seen on the ground-glass have 
lost much of their power, by reason of the in- 
clusion of so much more on the plate. The sub- 
ject originally seen appears on the screen as only 
a small patch in the middle of it. To remedy 
this, the camera is carried nearer, and the result 
often is to find that from the nearer vie wpoint 
we do not get what we want at all. Practice in 
photography undoubtedly modifies the way in 
which we regard subjects, and we gradually ac- 
custom ourselves to judge of subjects on the 
basis of a wider angle; but it is very doubtful 
whether there is anything gained by this, rather 
the reverse. The wide angle exaggerates the size 
of foreground-objects and dwarfs distance. A 
small cottage will tower up above a great moun- 
tain, and a few tussocks of rough grass will block 
out the whole expanse of a lake. There are occa- 
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A SOUTHERN DREAM 


sions when we welcome an effect which does 
much to overcome the frequent difficulty of pro- 
viding a strong foreground; but it is a thing which 
may easily prove a snare. 

Such a proportion between focus and diagonal 
as 1:3 is often met in telephotography with lenses 
of fixed separation. A sixteen-inch lens on a 
quarter-plate is now frequently used, and those 
who have tried it know what a power it gives 


J. H. FIELD 


them. There is a feeling of truthfulness and a 
freedom of exaggeration about the results so 
obtained which are not to be got when the ratio is 
1:1, or less, as it so often is; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that pictorial workers tend 
more and more to lessen the angle included in 
their pictures, either by the use of a long-focus 
lens of the type referred to, or by enlarging from 
part of the negative only.—W. D., in Photography. 
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The Advantages of Full Exposure 


MONG the faulty photographs that are 

occasionally offered PHoto-Era, and _ in- 
variably returned, are underexposures. Prints 
of this character are generally illustrations to 
technical articles in which the writer recommends 
the use of miniature cameras. In this case, the 
pictures of well-lighted subjects, such as marines 
and mountain-tops, evince no symptoms of un- 
derexposure; but others that are marked by sharp 
contrast in light and shade appear excessively 
undertimed. A print showing a white, ragged 
band against a black background, without any 
detail whatever, was intended to represent a 
river in a hilly region. Another print depicted a 
wood-interior in winter, with a delightful play 
of sunlight on the snow; but the trees were 
black and without character. A living-room was 
pictured; but here everything save the high- 
lights was veiled in obscurity. A girl at the 
piano is a familiar theme; but unless the figure 
is arrayed in a white or light-colored costume, 
the face, the music and the keys are the only 
visible objects, and these are generally shown as 
glaringly white. These faults can be easily 
avoided if the camerist would but appreciate the 
difference between well-lighted and badly lighted 
subjects, and that the latter require much more 
exposure — according to a simple principle. 

The user of a miniature camera is generally 
loath to carry a tripod, however light and com- 
pact; but experience will teach him that this 
accessory is indispensable to successful work in 
the field as well as indoors. But of still greater 
importance, however, is the question of ade- 
quate exposure in connection with serious work. 
The common practice is to undeérexpose and to 
rely on searching or diluted developers for com- 
pensation. There may be the fear that, in the 
case of strongly illumined landscapes, in marine- 
subjects and snow-scenes, the beautiful grada- 
tions of light and shade may be lost if an excess 
of time be given; whereas, in exercising this pre- 
caution, the end is attained at the expense of 
detail in the shadows. That great desideratum, 
a transparent shadow, is beyond the pale of 
achievement when the exposure is inadequate. 
The worker, desirous to preserve the color- 
values of his picture — employmg, as he does, 
color-sensitive plates and color-screens — is 








likely to get too abrupt transitions, from one 
color to another, by undertiming his plates. Far 
better to determine the correct exposure by 
means of a reliable meter. Many experienced 
workers prefer to err on the side of overexposure 
and, by their intelligent control of the developer, 
to correct the excess of time allotted. This pro- 
cedure has been found to work admirably with 
snow-scenes and waterfalls, where even low- 
toned objects, such as rocks and trees — unless 
abnormally dark by being water-soaked — as- 
sume character and detail. Exemplary pictures 
of this character, by Dr. D. J. Ruzicka and 
Charles M. DeBevoise, appeared in the January 
issue of PHoto-Era. Incidentally, it may be 
well to point out that a fully timed or slightly 
overexposed plate — of course, developed judi- 
ciously — does not require the common expe- 
dient of locally reducing objectionable high- 
lights in either the negative or the print, which 
process, unless employed with skill and taste, 
produces ludicrous if not ruinous results. 

Many of our best workers make it a practice 
to overtime their plates, developing cautiously — 
beginning with a diluted solution — and obtain- 
ing the desired density by the addition from the 
pyro solution, if that be the developing-agent 
used. These workers find that in this way — 
using plates of medium speed and avoiding ex- 
cessive density — they obtain negatives that are 
notably rich in detail, gradation and color. 

The foregoing advice applies with even greater 
force to miniature negatives made for the pur- 
pose of enlarging. They should be soft, full of 
detail and, naturally, without physical blemishes. 
Here, correct exposure is vital, and, whereas 
underexposed negatives yield very unsatisfac- 
tory enlargements, overtimed ones are equally 
undesirable. To the amateur eager to improve 
his work and to minimize his failures, the follow- 
ing suggestions will prove of great help. Expose 
for the shadows; develop for the highlights; ex- 
pose fully for strongly lighted subjects; give 
normal exposure to subjects lacking brilliancy or 
contrast; overexposure and underdevelopment 
produce flatness; underexposure and overde- 
velopment produce excessive contrast; over- 
development of normally or overexposed plates 
also produce harshness; despise not the tripod; 
consult a reliable exposure-meter, and keep a 
record of all exposures as a guide for future work. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
383 Boy!ston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
Stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 





Awards — Flashlight Competition 
Closed December 31, 1916 

First Prize: J. G. Burns. 

Second Prize: Bertram F. Hawley. 

Third Prize: W. R. Bradford. 

Hors Concours: T. E. Halldorson — portrait, pub- 
lished in February issue. 

Honorable Mention: Elmer A. Beard, R. T. King, 
lr’. W. Lindsell, Paul E. Truelsch. 
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Subjects for Competition — 1917 
“The Spirit of Winter.”” Closes March $1. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 
“*Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
““Miscellaneous.’’ Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes October 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes November 80. 
**Flashlights.’’ Closes December 31. 


‘The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
‘“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


SUBSCRIBERS who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the 
Publisher of PHoto-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 


Many workers conceive admirable pictorial themes; 
but lacking knowledge of artistic principles and har- 
monious combination, they seem to be unable to carry 
them out to a successful and logical end.— W. A. F. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


THE LITTLE QUESTIONER 


Home-Portraits — Advanced Competition 
Closes April 30, 1917 


Dovst.ess the army of amateur photographers — 
that has grown to such astonishing proportions of late 
years — has been responsible, in a large measure, for 
the great change in the standards of the professional 
workers. The amateur was bound by no rules. His 
debonair manner of ignoring all precedents seems to 
have jolted the professional out of the deep ruts in 
which he had been running so long. Working in the 
homes, the amateur went to work cheerfully in condi- 
tions which would have seemed impossible to a more 
“‘well-informed” person. To the astonishment of the 
““photo-wise” he made good, and produced likenesses 
eminently satisfactory in spite of — if not because of — 
this unconventionality. He had no prejudices against 
that béte-noire of art-critics—a double lighting; he 
did n’t know that portraits could not be made against 
a lighted window — so he made them; he rode rough- 
shod over all rules as to the angle of illumination and 
the location of catchlights in the eyes; and, when his 






















J. G. BURNS 


professional predecessor came to scoff at his work — be- 
hold!— he not only remained to admire, but went 
forth to do likewise — greatly to the betterment of his 
pictures. At the present time, many professional pho- 
tographers have no studio, but make all their sittings 
at the homes of their patrons. Others combine this 
work with their regular studio-activities. 

That Puotro-Era readers are interested in home- 
portraiture is evidenced by the very large number of 
excellent prints entered in last year’s contest. Aside 
from the three prize-winners, eighteen were found de- 
serving of honorable mention; and so many fine prints 
were left over that a list of fifty was added as deserving 
of special commendation. 

The cup-winning picture was a very studio-like por- 
trait of a man, well-posed and spaced. The face was in 
a low scale of light, with the strongest accents on the 
gray hair at the temples. It is a soft-focus picture, and 
detail is entirely lacking in the coat, which is suggested 
by an almost completely flat tone that blends with the 
background on the shadow-side. The placing and 
treatment of the hands is admirable, as it is in a lower 
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key than the face, and balances well the head in the 
diagonally opposite corner. The prints that took second 
and third honors were of a very different type, both 
being in a lighter key and more full of detail. The focus 
in neither is over-sharp, and each has a suggestion of 
“*hominess” that is more pronounced in the second- 
honor print of the small boy seated on the floor of the 
nursery with his toys. The simplicity of the setting is 
a valuable object-lesson, and, indeed, all three prize- 
winners exemplify this virtue to a marked degree. 

One of the honorable-mention prints published is a 
well-lighted window-picture, whereas the other is an 
example of the dangerous double-lighting effects — 
dangerous because of the difficulties in the path of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. If the lights are too nearly of 
a strength, or so used as to be too evenly balanced in 
the lighting of the face, the result is disaster — as far 
as the laws of art are concerned. In this example, the 
lighting — especially of the man’s face — comes peri- 
lously near the danger line, but just misses because the 
stronger light occupies the smaller area. 

In making pictures in a room, it is frequently the 
“ase that a corner between two windows seems to be 
the best-lighted place available, and some very pretty 
effects may be obtained in such a location. The thing to 
avoid is a dark line down the center of the face, with the 
two sides lighted equally. The head should be so turned 
that it will be fairly well lighted from the weaker 
source, and then enough light should be admitted from 
the stronger source to pick out just certain accents of 
strong light. Of course, the opposite effect may be 
used — letting the stronger light be the predominant 
one — but, as a rule, the strong light on the small area 
is preferable. When used properly, the double lighting 
does away with the inky-black shadows so prevalent in 
home-portraiture, and it yields a very satisfactory 
picture. 

One great secret of success — in bust-pictures, par- 
ticularly — is that of proper spacing. The head should 
not be in the center of the picture-area, but should 
have more space in front of the figure than behind it. It 
is seldom wise to make a front-view of both face and 
shoulders. If the view of the face is to be full-front, 
have the sitter turn the body slightly away from the 
-~amera, and then turn the head toward the instrument. 
In this way a more natural pose is obtained and also 
more animation. In doing this, there will always be a 
“back” where the space should be narrower than in 
front. The head should be fairly near the top of the 
picture space. When the sitter wears a light waist and 
dark skirt, this placing of the head high may necessi- 
tate showing farther down than is desirable, and re- 
course may be had to the professional’s method of 
overcoming this by the vignette. I hesitate to suggest 
this, as in some quarters it is anathema. It is to be de- 
plored as an inevitable and unvarying habit, for it is a 
sort of confession of inability to fill a space well and 
pleasingly. It seems to me, however, that the soft 
blending of the lines into the tones of the background is 
preferable to the abrupt change from light waist to 
dark skirt in bust-pictures. A home-made vignette may 
be improvised easily by taking a piece of dark card- 
board and cutting a deeply toothed curving-top — 
lowest in the center. This can be fastened to a chair- 
back or other support, and placed close to the camera 
at such an angle to the light that its tone will match 
that of the background, and at such a height that it 
will cut the waist wherever it is desirable to have it 
blend off. Of course, where a white ground is used, the 
card should also be white. This is very important. 








A mistake often made by home-workers is to cut 
down the exposure when sunlight enters the room. One 





of the maxims of lighting is that the stronger the light 
the heavier the shadows. As one must expose for the 
shadows, full time must be given to balance up an over- 
strong light. Of course, it is possible to produce, in the 
house, pictures that could not be distinguished from 
studio-products; but the home-environment offers op- 
portunities for individual and unconventional back- 
grounds and settings — therein lies much of their 
charm. As the warmer months come on, the shaded 
porch, with its vines and flowers, offers tempting back- 
grounds with splendid lighting-opportunities. 

A fine setting for an indoor-portrait is shown in the 
first-prize picture in the Beginners’ Competition in the 
same number of PHoto-Era that shows the winners in 
the last home-portrait contest (June, 1916). I suppose 
this picture tells too much of a story to be classed as a 
portrait-group; but the simplicity of the whole setting 
and arrangement is admirable. In some rooms it seems 
almost impossible to obtain adequate illumination for 
portrait-work, and it becomes necessary to cut the 
Gordian knot by having recourse to the flashlight, or — 
even better — to the use of the gas-filled electric lamp. 
The beauty of the flashlight is that exposures are 
virtually instantaneous, and children may be caught 
without movement. There are many guns and portable 
skylights on the market that simplify the process very 
much. Some sort of arrangement that enables both 
flash and shutter to be operated by the same bulb is a 
great convenience, and if an open flash is used a cheese- 
cloth screen should be so arranged as to diffuse the light 
and obviate harsh shadows. A plain background of a 
neutral shade may be turned toward or away from the 
light in such a manner as to give a wide range of effects 
from light to dark, and it is preferable to a more ornate 
setting. Often a wall-paper of the right shade will 
serve the purpose of a background admirably. In any 
case, avoid one of a loud pattern, as the result will be 
quite inartistic. Simplicity in costume and accessories 
is as much to be desired as in background and grouping. 

Even more and better work is to be expected in this 
contest than in last year’s, and here ’s to the winners! 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


An Enlarging-Note 


Users of the vest-pocket spool-film cameras, so 
popular to-day, should pay special attention to the 
two pieces of glass in the enlarger or printing box that 
act as a negative carrier. These must be perfectly 
clean, free of dust, grit or scratches. A mere rub with 
a cloth or duster is not always sufficient to clean the 
glasses thoroughly. A better plan is to rub them with 
a rag moistened with petrol or methylated spirit, fol- 
lowed by a polish with a soft cloth. The glasses should 
not be handled in the center, where the negative comes, 
more than is necessary, or finger-prints will be found 
upon the enlarged postcards. Any handling of the 
glasses should be at the ends, where no harm can re- 
sult. Grit between the glasses will result in the nega- 
tives being scratched, especially when film-negatives 
are rarely, if ever, varnished, and the writer has known 
of a case where grit-particles were the means to ruin a 
valued negative, due to scratches in the carrier. An- 
other point to be watched for, when putting negatives 
into position, is chippings of glass from the edges, 
which would also produce the defect mentioned above. 
It is quite important that all negatives intended for 
enlarging should be free of defects of this kind, and the 
points noted, though of a seemingly minor nature, 
deserve far more attention than they get from most 
workers.—Amateur Photographer. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


A HUNTING-CAMP STUDY 


Grain in Vest-Pocket Camera Negatives 


Tue number of workers to-day who use a vest- 
pocket camera wholly and solely, and who rely upon 
this to supply negatives capable of a great degree of 
enlargement, must be legion, and yet it often seems that 
one point of immense importance in negative making 
with this object gets overlooked entirely by most 
workers. To obtain a negative quite free of markings 
and scratches, and not over-thin, yet full of abundant 
detail, is not all that is required; for often we find that 
a negative, while possessing all these latter qualities, 
also has another that is not in the very least desirable 

a coarse grain. This does not show in the contact 
prints at all; it is only when we come to enlarge it 
that we find it existent, and the only way to counteract 
it is to use a rough-surface paper. It is better, however, 
to prevent than to cure, and after some years’ experi- 
ence of the vest-pocket camera I would suggest a pro- 
cedure that will make grain in the negative an un- 
heard-of thing. It is caused by underexposure and 
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BERTRAM F. HAWLEY 


forcing the negative in an over-strong developer, and 
for this reason the systems of tank-development, using 
a solution at half or a third its normal strength, are 
ideal; or failing the use of a tank, the trouble can still 
be conquered if the dilute solution is employed, what- 
ever system be adopted.— Amateur Photographer. 


A Note for Flower-Photographers 


WHEN using a sheet of plate-glass over a sheet of 
black cloth to obtain reflections in a flower or still-life 
study, it is quite important to see that other details, 
such as the pattern on the wall-paper of the room, orna- 
ments or furnishings do not show upon the glass as 
well, for such would have a very detrimental effect 
upon the composition, and destroy any artistic quality 
that it might possess. The best plan is to fix a piece of 
brown paper between the objects and the glass, and so 
avoid the inartistic note that might be caused. 

Amateur Photographer. 
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A Dull Day for Woodland-Work 


In reference to the value of a dull day in photo- 
graphing wood-interiors, F. writes, in the Amateur 
Photographer: ‘‘Very few photographers. quite realize 
the value of a dull day for landscape-work; in fact, in 
the opinion of many quite experienced workers, sun- 
light is essential for the production of the best results; 
but it is to be noted that sunlight often introduces 
problems very difficult of solution, especially when the 
subject consists of extreme lights and heavy shadows, 
a very tricky combination to render successfully from 
the technical point of view. We very often find, how- 
ever, that in woodland-work, for example, sunlight is 
reproduced very harshly, and such chalkiness is very 
detrimental to the quality of the result. In dull weather 
the present writer started off recently in search of 
woodland subjects, and found it possible to attempt 
many more subjects, and with greater success, than 
would have been the case had the sun been shining. 
The whole composition seems softer. There is a shorter 
scale of gradation between the highest lights and the 
deepest shadows, and the shadows themselves are more 
luminous and richer. We are all aware that sunshine 
tends to give a spotty effect in woodland-work, and 


THIRD PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


W. R. BRADFORD 


any possibility of this defect, and also that of harsh 
contrasts, may be obviated by choosing a dull day, or 
at least one in which the light may be described as 
‘diffused,’ for the work. The exposures are slightly 
longer, of course, but provided a stand of a fairly sub- 
stantial nature is used for the camera, this will not be 
found a serious drawback. It is certain that any worker 
previously unaware of the value of a dull day in wood- 
land-work, who imagines that sunshine is essential, 
will do well to go to some accessible spot and test the 
truth of the above suggestion. It is quite possible that 
the solution of many difficulties in woodland-work— 
not one of the easiest branches of photography at any 
time — may be found.” 


ha 


Like Most Photo-Era Readers 


I BELIEVE that most men in business who are inter- 
ested in photography could not keep up their interest 
if it were not for a stimulant like PHoro-Era. It keeps 
the coals of desire burning, and as a result a fellow can- 
not resist that longing to create or perpetrate some- 
thing. Long live your journal! — A. S. WorKMAN. 
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THE GQRUCIBLE 


A MONTHL'Y DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





The Metric System 


Says the Amateur Photographer in a recent issue: 
“One of the changes foreshadowed by the after-war 
conditions will almost certainly be the adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures. Many reasons 
combine to make this change all but inevitable; one of 
them is the opening up of the great field of trade in 
South America, for which Britain will make a very 
strenuous bid, and all the South American countries 
employ the metric system. Indeed, the only countries 
in the civilized world which do not employ the metric 
system are Great Britain, the United States and Russia, 
and in the United States the system has been legalized 
though not made mandatory. The non-use of metric 
units has already meant the loss of a considerable 
amount of foreign commerce, which has gone to Ger- 
many. Scientists are absolutely agreed as to the wis- 
dom of the change, and when, ten or twelve years ago, 
there was a powerful movement in this country favor- 
ing the metric system, it was only some ignorant con- 
servatism which foiled the projected legislation. We 
have grown wiser since then, and it is not difficult to 
foresee the meter presently replacing the yard, the 
liter the quart, and the kilogram the pound.” 


Tight Lens-Combinations 


SEVERAL times during the year it is advisable to re- 
move the lens-combinations from the shutter or mount 
and wipe them carefully with an old linen handkerchief. 
Often the lens-combinations refuse to unscrew easily — 
if at all — and it becomes necessary to loosen them in 
some manner that is absolutely safe. One way — prob- 
ably the best — is to apply a little kerosene oil to the 
joint between the lens-combination and the shutter or 
mount. Capillary attraction will soon draw the kero- 
sene into the threads, and in a few hours the lens-com- 
bination should unscrew readily. In no circumstances 
use violence to try to unscrew lens-cells from shutters 
or mounts, as, invariably, such efforts result in serious 
damage to the efficiency of the lens. 


Altering the Focal Length 


Sooner or later every photographer wants a focal 
length he has not got. The incompetent want it often 
—its absence is always the reason why they failed to 
make a picture, unless indeed that reason is that they 
brought the box-form camera out with them instead 
of the reflex! But seriously, the practical worker does 
now and then find himself in a tight corner, finding 
perhaps that a 33-inch lens would give him just the 
subject he requires, while a 4-inch will not. With small 
cameras and short focal lengths it is usually possible to 
rack in the lens until the required amount of subject 
is included, afterwards restoring sharp definition by 
stopping down to the smallest aperture. Such a plan 
obviously has its limitations, but on more than one 
occasion we have found it served our purpose. Another 
and more elastic method is the use of a supplementary 
lens, and those workers who use small cameras for 
much of their work may find it an advantage to have a 
few spectacle lenses of suitable focal lengths, which 


may be placed in front of the camera lens in the well- 
known method adopted on many hand-cameras un- 
provided with focusing-adjustments. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to make a double cardboard cap, lined 
with velvet, the disc being annular, as in the case of the 


orange-glass cap used on the enlarger. One side will 
fit the camera-lens and the other side will take the 
spectacle lens, the velvet lining allowing this to be 
readily removed, yet holding it from falling out. Spec- 
tacle-lenses powerful enough to make a material altera- 
tion in the focal length may interfere with the definition 
by introducing their own uncorrected aberrations into 
the lens-system, so that a small stop will almost always 
be essential. But in many cases this is not a serious 
objection.— British Journal of Photography. 


Cleaning Stale Bromide Paper 


Sometimes photographers are obliged to use bro- 
mide paper that is stale from long storage. One worker, 
who found himself in this predicament, discovered that 
alcohol — applied carefully with a tuft of cotton — 
would remove the objectionable discolorations at the 
edges of the paper. It seems that this worker used a 
piece of cotton saturated with alcohol to remove 
abrasion-marks from a glossy paper, and, inadver- 
tently, touched the discolored edge of a print. To his 
amazement and satisfaction he noticed that with gentle 
friction the discolored edges of the paper became white 
again. No doubt other surfaces and kinds of printing- 
paper may be handled similarly and with very satis- 
factory results. 


The Single-Combination for Flashlights 


Nor very long ago, a photographer focused his sub- 
ject, and was disappointed to find that the image he 
obtained was too small. Then he happened to remem- 
ber that his lens was symmetrical, and that, by re- 
moving one combination, he could obtain an image 
nearly twice as large with the other. A moment later - 
after he had removed the front combination — he was 
pleased to sée that his memory was not at fault, and 
that the image was of the correct size. The picture was 
to be made by flashlight, and the photographer decided 
on the proper quantity of flash-powder to use in order 
to give ample exposure with an F/8 stop. When the 
sitting was finished, he hurried into the darkroom. 
Half an hour later he emerged with a puzzled look upon 
his face. The plates were considerably underexposed. 
How could this have happened with the powerful flash 
he had used? It was easily explained. When he re- 
moved the front combination, the lens immediately be- 
came four times slower and, therefore, required four 
times more exposure. The diaphragm-value of F/8 be- 
came approximately F/13.9 with only the rear combi- 
nation in use — the photographer had neglected en- 
tirely to take this fact into consideration. It is of vital 
importance that the use of single lens-combinations be 
correctly understood with regard to exposure. Many 
admirable portrait and pictorial effects have been 
ruined by underexposure, causing the photographer 
disappointment and pecuniary loss. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ ; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoTo- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoTo- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

8. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 


very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 








Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed December 31, 1916 


First Prize: William Baxter. 

Second Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Third Prize: A. S. Workman. 

Honorable Mention: E. J. Brown, J. Louis Cunning- 
ham, R. W. Dawson, Chester C. Hart, Robert P. Nute, 
Geo. P. Russell, William J. Wilson. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: C. K. Baker, C. A. Barnes, Jr., 
James Burke, E. W. Congdon, Hubert C. Mohr, 8. A. 


Schwarz, A. S. Upton. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


“< 
My dear Mr. French: 

Your letter, notifying me that I had won third prize 
in the November R. R. G. Competition, was received. 
Please send me Mr. Paul L. Anderson's “ Pictorial 
Landscape Photography.” 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity afforded to 
compare my work with other beginners, and I assure 
you that I am going to try to make the others “step 
lively’ to beat me, for I warn you that my eyes are set 
on one of your Puoto-Era silver cups. 

Again wishing you every success, that I believe you 
are meeting, I remain, Yours truly, 

Hatrvor A. Cavum. 
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REAL SPORT 





THE 





DAYS OF 


FIRST PRIZE 


House-Cleaning 


Art this time of year— when “the female of the 
species”’ is rampant with broom, duster and scrubbing- 
brush, and the evicted male is exiled to club or street- 
corner — it behooves the photographer to look well to 
his domain and to see that he starts the spring-campaign 
with darkroom and apparatus in apple-pie order. 

However carefully one has done one’s work and seen 
to one’s equipment, an occasional overhauling is ad- 
visable. When the house-cleaning spirit is abroad it 
seems a logical time to make such an inspection of 
photo-paraphernalia. It is astonishing to see how dirt 
and dust will accumulate where it is least desired. If a 
room of any sort is set aside for photographic use, that 
is the place to begin. All shelves and drawers should 
be emptied of their contents and first carefully wiped 
with a damp cloth, to remove the loose dust and chem- 
ical particles. This done, a good scrubbing of shelves — 
where bottles of chemicals have stood — may save many 
subsequent spots on prints and plates. The walls — 
where chemicals may have been spattered — should be 
well cleaned, and likewise the floor. This “turning out”’ 
of drawers and cupboards will bring probably to light 
many things better thrown away, and possibly some 
material that is, or will be soon, out-dated — which 
should be used at once. 

The work will be simplified greatly if all utensils 
that are not in common use be put out of the way, and 
only those in frequent demand be kept within reach. 
Careful storage of sensitive material will add much to 
its longevity. All such attention pays for the extra 
trouble involved. Trays should be looked over care- 








WILLIAM BAXTER 
BEGINNERS CONTEST 


fully and cleaned. An enameled tray, that has chipped 
until the metal is exposed, should not be kept in use. 
Any bath that contains silver will leave a deposit on 
the exposed metal. The iron is apt to rust and cause 
spots, so that, in any case, such a tray is poor economy. 
It is better to discard it and buy a new one. Rust on 
anything — scissors, knives or anything used about 
the darkroom or workroom — is a menace, and a pro- 
lific producer of mysterious spots. 

Bottles or trays used for developer often become 
coated with a film that is removed easily by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. A thorough rinsing should be given 
such articles before using them again for developer. If 
labels have become discolored or have come off, their 
renewal will give a very fresh, spick-and-span look to 
a dingy shelf. When knives, scissors, pencils, etc., are 
all sharpened and put in their proper places, and every- 
thing is ship-shape, the pleasure of one’s photo- 
graphic work will be greatly enhanced. 

Not only the darkroom, but the apparatus, itself, 
needs a careful going-over. Shutters should be tested 
at all speeds to see that they have not gone wrong. 
Lenses should be cleaned carefully and the bellows ex- 
amined for leaks. To examine the bellows, remove the 
back of the camera, and with the shutter closed, place 
a heavy black cloth over the back of the camera, then, 
with your head under the cloth — which should be 
brought closely around under the chin and the bottom 
of camera, to exclude all light — turn the front and 
both sides of the camera toward a strong light and see 
if any pin-points or lines of light are visible. The first 
few moments may not reveal them, but after the eyes 
become accustomed to the darkness, they may deteet 
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some stray gleams, which — if not too large or numer- 
ous — may be remedied by applying surgeon’s plaster 
on the inside of the bellows. If too far gone, a new bel- 
lows is the only remedy. Streaks of light about shutter 
or lens-board are often overcome by a new coat of dead- 
black paint. Having examined the front end after this 
fashion, remove the lens, and give the plate or film end 
a thorough inspection in the same manner. The lens of 
most hand-cameras is fastened in by a collar screwed in 
from the inside of the camera. This should be removed 
carefully, the lens and shutter taken out, and the eye 
placed at this opening with the camera-back in place. 
If plateholders are used, one should be in position 
when the examination is made, to detect any fault in 
adjustment. | When the lens is out, it should be taken 
apart — if a doublet — and both surfaces of front and 
back lenses wiped carefully with a soft piece of old linen. 
In reassembling, be sure that each lens is screwed home 
accurately and that the collar is firmly in place and 
holds the shutter in the proper position. Two small 
screw-heads on the shutter should fit into notches on 
the lens-board when it is correctly set. 

The rubber of the bulb or its tubing may have de- 
teriorated and may need renewing; the screws in the 
tripod-head may be working loose; the carrying-case 
may need looking over — numberless “‘tag-ends”’ will 
be found that, if put in condition now, may save much 
trouble and annoyance in the field. The time and pos- 
sible slight expense entailed by such an overhauling 
will be more than repaid by the increased pleasure and 
ease in working and by the prevention of spots and light- 
streaks. KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Advantages of a Tripod 


Tue beginner who is content to be a mere snap- 
shooter will seldom have use for a tripod, but if he has 
any aspirations toward better and more artistic work, 
something of the sort is almost a necessity. Even when 
films are used, and there is no opportunity for the use of 
the ground-glass, there are many times when a slight 
time-exposure must be given to obtain the desired re- 
sult, and some method must be available to give steady 
support to the camera. The time of clumsy and bulky 
tripods for small cameras has passed, and there may 
now be had metal tripods, so small and compact that 
they will go into a capacious coat-pocket. A new one 
issued last year has the advantage of folding flat and 
into very small compass. However, if one does not 
care to put the money into such a convenience, there is 
now on the market a clamp which makes a fairly good 
substitute. Its drawback is that it must have some 
solid support to which it can be attached. It is screwed 
into the tripod-socket of the camera and then attached to 
a chair-back or fence-rail or some such object. For work 
in the house or yard — where a chair may be moved to 
the desired location — this does very nicely; but when 
one is afield, the necessity to make one’s picture from 
the viewpoint of the fence rather than from that of 
one’s own selection is rather sad. Possibly a carriage 
or an auto might be brought into requisition nearer the 
desired location. 

Interior-views necessitate the use of some support 
for the camera, and, although tables or other pieces of 
furniture may be used, it is very easy to move or jar 
the camera in such conditions, and the little clamp 
would soon save its small price in wasted material. 

One never gets really the full pleasure out of view- 
making, it seems to me, until one has arranged one’s 
composition on the ground-glass; and when this is 
done, the tripod is in constant requisition even for the 
snapshot. The ability to see one’s picture full-size, and 





to tell exactly where lines and space divisions are com- 
ing, makes an art — as well as a pastime — of picture- 
making. 

KaTHERINE BINGHAM. 


Starch-Paste for Mounting 


MovntTING with paste may be done either with one 
of the ready-made preparations which are on the 
market, or with ordinary starch-paste made at home. 
The latter is the cheaper plan, although if a quite 
needlessly large quantity is made up at once, the 
homemade may be as expensive as the ready-made. 
The starch-paste should be made an hour or two before 
it is wanted for use, so that it has time to get quite 
cold. It will be usable for a day or two after it is made, 
especially in winter-time; but the sooner it is used the 
better. 

To make starch-paste, a very little ordinary house- 
hold starch should be stirred up with cold water until 
it forms a perfectly smooth cream, quite free of lumps. 
(Half a teaspoonful of the dry starch is quite enough 
to make up at once.) When this has been done, a basin 
holding about half a pint should be filled with water 
straight from a kettle in which it is boiling, and left for 
a minute or two, for the basin to get thoroughly hot 
right through. The water is then emptied out, and 
without loss of time the cream is put into the basin and 
well stirred around while boiling water is poured on it. 
If the basin was hot, a very little of the water, if ac- 
tually boiling, will be needed to bring about the change 
called “‘ thickening,” which is what is wanted. Instead 
of being white, the starch will turn almost colorless 
and transparent, and become much more glutinous. 
No more water should be added, but the starch poured 
out into a cold vessel to cool down. It should be quite 
free of lumpiness, but if there are any lumps present it 
may be squeezed through a piece of muslin. 

Photography. 


A Focusing-Note 


Users of hand-cameras who focus by scale are often 
in doubt — when photographing near and distant ob- 
jects — how to set the scale in order that each may be 
rendered equally sharp. Of course, in pictorial work, 
the difficulty is soon set at rest by concentrating all the 
interest on the principal object; but in other subjects, 
when it is required that the whole area of the negative 
be equally sharp, this setting of the scale presents a 
difficulty. It will be found, however, that if the scale 
is set for the nearest object, with the short-focus lenses 
used on the modern small camera, there will not be 
much to choose between the foreground and the more 
distant parts of the subject. With high-grade anastig- 
mat lenses a slight departure from microscopic sharp- 
ness is hardly noticeable. Again, the scale may be set 
half-way between the longest distance, say twenty-five 
feet, and the infinity mark. If the points noted above 
are followed, there will be no degree of inaccurate 
focusing visible in the finished result. 

Amateur Photographer. 


A Simple Hypo-Eliminator 


Any method which will help to eliminate hypo is 
always of interest to photographers. A contributor to 
the Amateur Photographer says that it is a truism that 
the simplest is often the best. Applying the remark to 
hypo eliminators, potassium permanganate may be 
recommended as an excellent and cheap reagent. It 
answers the purpose quite as well as potassium percar- 
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HAVE A NUT? 


bonate, or anthion (potassium persulphate). A few 
grains should be dissolved in a pint of water, forming a 
pinkish solution. The negative should be washed in 
plain water for a minute or two, then transferred to the 
permanganate solution, which must be changed when 
the color is discharged. When the process is complete, 
the solution will retain its pink color —a convenient 
feature of permanganate — and the negative needs 
only a final rinse in water before being dried. 





Motion-Pictures and Eyestrain 


Mr. Gorpon L. Berry, acting secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, who 
has recently discussed the subject of frequent attend- 
ance at motion-picture houses, upon the eyesight, has 
arrived at the following conclusions: (1) that motion- 
pictures with defects of photography, manufacture and 
projection may prove injurious to eyesight; and (2), 
that eyestrain caused by viewing motion-pictures may 
indicate a subnormal condition of the eyes which should 
demand immediate attention on the part of an oculist; 
in other words, such pictures, while not the chief source 
of the trouble, may reveal its existence. Some condi- 
tions favorable to the protection of the eyes are a 
plate-glass screen, an auditorium as light as may be 
consistent with giving satisfactory detail in the pictures, 
and a seat in the center of the auditorium and never 
nearer to the screen than 20 feet, but the further the 
better. Without the best screens, films, projection, 
surrounding illumination and seating-arrangements, 
the “movies” are likely to prove a cause of serious 
eye-troubles. Due precautions should be taken. 





H. B. RUDOLPH 


SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Developing Color-Sensitive Plates 


Art present, there are on the market several excellent 
makes of ultra-sensitive plates which — handled with 
care — produce very superior results. However, many 
photographers appear to be very careless in developing 
them. These plates are extremely sensitive to all light- 
rays and — therefore — should be developed in total 
darkness, to avoid fogging. This fact does not seem to 
be understood as it should be, even by capable workers. 
In one instance, some beautiful paintings were copied 
at considerable expense by a professional photographer, 
who spoiled the negatives by fogging them just enough 
to make them valueless. Though he used a perfectly 
safe light — safe for ordinary plates —the dull-red 
rays were sufficiently active to make an impression on 
the extremely sensitive emulsion. The use of color- 
sensitive plates is becoming more and more general, and 
it should be the photographer’s duty to familiarize him- 
self thoroughly with every detail of their practical 
and successful manipulation. 


Photographic Writers — Please Take Notice! 

THERE is a big difference between a “light streak” 
and a “‘light-streak,” just the same as there is a vast 
difference between a “light brigade” and a “‘light- 
brigade.” 

Warned Off 

Photographer —“ Might I suggest that the expression 
be a little less severe?” 

Sitter —““No, sir! This portrait is for my nephew, 
and if he sees me looking pleasant, he ’ll write for 
money!” —Passing Show. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-Era, 
3883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
ts desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





S.S. D.— Kodelon is an excellent developing- 
agent if made up according to formula. It is exceed- 
ingly sensitive to bromide, however, and if a blue-black 
print is desired, only about a fourth of the amount of 
bromide called for in the formula should be used. 

*, A. C.— Your trouble with Azo Hard Me- 
dium cards is no fault of your own. We are told that 
the yellowish whites are caused by the color of the new- 
raw stock, the blue-white not being obtainable now. 

G. C. K.— Color-prints can now be made by 
strictly photographic processes. The print — 
strictly speaking — is not on paper, but is composed of 
transparent films with a white-paper backing. The 
Hess-Ives process is quite simple but still rather ex- 
pensive. The Hiblock is exposed in the camera as one 
plate. It is, however, composed of two plates and a 
film, which are separated after exposure and developed 
separately. Prints of each are then made on specially 
prepared film developed in hot water, and each one 
dyed a separate color — one yellow, one magenta and 
one blue. When dry, the three are superimposed in 
register and with a white-paper backing. They consti- 
tute together the Hicrome “print.” 

K. B. C.— Old-negative glass is quite in de- 
mand now, and good prices will be paid by the East- 
man Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., or by Geo. W. 
Cary, 2968A Cleveland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Packing- 
directions will be sent by these concerns. The East- 
man Kodak Co. also furnish shipping-tags for the boxes. 
Not more than 100 pounds should be packed in one box, 
and all plates should face in the same direction. 

F. H.— Stereo-cameras made in the United 
States may be obtained from Folmer & Schwing and 
The Rochester Optical Co., Divisions of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; also from Burke & James, 
Inc., and Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago. If you 
are interested in the new, small, imported Stereo- 
cameras, you can obtain information from the C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Co., 317 East 34th Street, and 
R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
There are many excellent cameras to be had with lens 
and shutter — equipments adapted to all require- 
ments of the Stereo-photography. First obtain all 
available descriptive matter and then decide which in- 
strument will serve your requirements best. 

R. A.—Inaccurate shutter-speeds, due to 
dust in pneumatic valve, may be corrected by 
having the cylinders re-buffed. This work should be 
entrusted only to an expert. In no circumstances should 
oil or grease be used. Any firm of acknowledged re- 
liability can attend to the cle: uning of your shutter, and 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. 

J. O— Whether tank- or tray-developing is 
the best depends, for a decision, on individual taste 
and requirements. One camerist may find tank-de- 
veloping both efficient and convenient, and another 
may find greater pleasure and profit in darkroom- 
developing. However, the fact remains that tank- 








developing of plates and films is no longer considered 
Amateur and professional pho- 


to be experimental. 





tographers have put the stamp of their approval on 
tank-developing. Autochrome and Paget plates are 
still developed by hand in the darkroom. The devel- 
oping of these plates — or any plates and films used 
to obtain scientific data — requires constant attention 
during the entire developing-process, and they cannot 
be developed successfully in a tank, for the reason 
stated. For the average amateur, who is not interested 
particularly in the chemistry of photography, the tank 
is unquestionably the most convenient and efficient 
method . develop vacation- and snapshot- -pictures. 

Cc — For snapshot-work in city- streets 
on honieee days the shutter should be set at 25 of a 
second, the stop at F/16 and the focusing-indicator at 
twenty-five feet. This combination of shutter-speed, 
stop and focus will meet all ordinary requirements of 
the camerist equipped with a hand-camera. Virtually, 
any hand-camers set — becomes equivalent to 
a fixed-focus box-form camera, and is eminently suited 
to genre-photography in city-streets. 

W. J. R.— Films may be used after expiration- 
date, but successful results cannot be guaranteed. 
However, if the film has been kept in a cool, dry place, 
and it is not too long after the expiration-date, you 
should obtain fairly satisfactory results. Do not use 
such a film to photograph any subject which cannot be 
duplicated readily. Such a film is an ideal one with 
which to experiment, and its use for this purpose is 
preferable for any serious work 

S. B. A.—The advantage of a reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the subject 
appears on the ground-glass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is re- 
quired to compose each picture properly and to the 
_ advantage. There are many excellent reflecting- 

“ameras now on the market. Some foreign instruments 
fold into small compass and may be carried as easily as 
a small hand-camera. Most reflecting-cameras are 
equipped with focal-plane shutters and are used ex- 
tensively to make speed-pictures. However, these 
cameras are equally well-adapted to all forms of amateur 
and professional photography. Owing to the remarkable 
efficiency of the focal-plane shutter, the use of an 
anastigmat lens is virtually required to obtain satis- 
factory results. All reflecting-cameras are listed with 
high-grade lens-equipments. The selection of the lens 
depends on speed, focus and cost, and rests entirely 
with the individual camerist and his requirements. 

K. Y.—One way to mount pictures with paste 
is to obtain a large piece of plate-glass, collect the prints 
from the wash-water and place them face down on 
the glass — one on top of the other. Then apply the 
paste to the topmost print with a large brush — being 
rareful to cover all corners thoroughly — lift the print 
from the pile and mount it. Continue to do this until 
the last print is reached. If the pile is not moved the 
paste will not reach the picture-side of the prints. 

O. C. M.— Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after remov- 
ing it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting, they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be re- 
moved satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever possible, 
use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some form 
of tension spool-holder. This devise prevents the film 
from unrolling faster than the winding-key is turned. 
In any event, it is far better to wrap up a loosely 
wound roll in heavy manilla paper than to try to twist 
the black paper more tightly around the film. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of the greatest importance. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





F. S. P.— Your home-portrait is gracefully posed 
and well lighted — altogether a commendable effort. 
Unfortunately, the background is a wall of the room 
of which the wall-paper is objectionable by reason of 
its conspicuous pat- 
tern. It would be 
better had you used 
a temporary back- 
ground consisting of 
a plain shawl, or one 
of the many amateur 
backgrounds which 
you can purchase for 
a small sum from 
any photo-dealer. In 
your case, the sitter 
or model was_ too 
near the wall, with 
its prominently dec- 
orated wall - paper. 
By moving the sitter 
farther away, and if 
not using too small 
a stop, the objection- 
able pattern of the 


wall- paper would 
have been thrown 
out of focus — if 


not entirely obliter- 
ated. 

F.S. D.—A very 
well-arranged group 
of children. The doll 
furnishes an_ ade- 
quate center of in- 
terest, and the chil- 
dren seem entirely 
unconscious of the 
ramera. A_ trifle 
longer exposure 
would have given 
you better detail in 
the white dresses 
and lessened the ex- 


treme blackness of 
the shadows. 

C. T. P.— You 
have placed your 


camera too near the A NICE DRIVEWAY 
sitter for good re- 
sults. The knees and 
feet are a trifle 
blurred, and the latter much too large in proportion to 
the head. A small camera is hardly adequate for 
this kind of work. 

G. W. F.— The moon in your night-scene is too 
large, too sharply outlined, totally white, absolutely 
flat and without detail to look natural. Look at the 
moon carefully next time, and then at the sky and the 





surrounding landscape. You will then try to produce 
in your picture a moon quite different from the first 
one. A good way to introduce a natural-looking moon 
into a night-picture is described elsewhere in this issue. 

P. C. N.— Your picture has the appearance of an 
enlargement from the center of a more extended view. 
It lacks foreground and the plane values are poor. 

S. A. B.— In making your interior-view, the camera 
was placed too low. Your room has no ceiling, and the 
pattern of the carpet is the most prominent thing in 
the picture. The camera should be placed at the 
height of a person’s eyes when seated, to give proper 
perspective. 

Ww K.— The obtrusive poles are the greatest 
drawback to an otherwise pleasing road-view. Those 
in the distance blend with the trees inoffensively, but 
those in the right foreground are hopeless. The only 
remedy now is to 
trim about one inch 
from that end. In 
making the picture, 
a viewpoint farther 
to the left would 
have been better, as 
thiswould havemade 
possible the exclu- 
sion of the near-by 
poles without cutting 
the roadway. 

F. J. S— This is 
one of the frequently 
seen prints that in- 
clude two pictures. 
The bridge, with its 
reflection in the 
water, and the curv- 
ing line of the left 
bank, is one good 
composition; the 
group of cattle under 
the tree on the right 
bank makes a second 
very nice picture. As 
it is, the eye is un- 
certain which of the 
two to look at. The 
interest is divided. 

M. A. S.— Your 
“Girl at Window” 
has many good qual- 
ities but it is poorly 
spaced. The side of 
the window divides 
the space vertically 
into two exact 
halves, and as the 
girl faces the edge of 
the print, her back 
and the edge of the 
piano complete this 
line. The piano and 
accessories in the 
right half add noth- 
ing to the picture, 
and, therefore, are 
better cut off. Then trim at the bottom of the win- 
dow-shade and you have a good figure, well-lighted 
and spaced. 

C. H.— Your still-life can be greatly improved if you 
will reverse the order of clear definition by making the 
principal object — the vase with flowers — more dis- 
tinct and giving it better illumination. 


A. S. WORKMAN 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 


























“These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
aumber given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


distant landscapes; studies of rather Sg ea ee 

a 7 den “. mad and s ar se- ground ; oe — Pe 
way 8; suns and = sunris most of the picture; brook-scenes with 

studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 


red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- to _ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 











For Perpetual Reference 











For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 





















Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orihonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


Saka | dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
a8 25 U.S. 1 F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
So ae To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
wo*s U.S. 2 F/5.6 | X 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
ee -E:| from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
yi ae U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 | xX 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
48 2S | “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
a my, 2 U. S.3 | F/7 X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
7 2s calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
& oo £ U.S. 8 F/11 x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
Bony .2 | of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
“gus U. S. 16 | F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
435 -? 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
Seoug U.S.32 | F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a@kROS | a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
4ose U. S. 64 =| F/32 x 16 for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

So 8 class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 














































ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Simple Device for Timing Seconds 


Were I to write a book on my photographic remi- 
niscences, I should be inclined to include the following 
experience. 

It was away back in the early eighties when, being 
in Paris, I went to see an interesting scientific experi- 
ment that was then being conducted in the Panthéon. 
From the interior of the dome was suspended a pendu- 
lum, about 63 meters, or a little over 200 feet, long and 
provided with a heavy and sharply pointed steel-bob, 
which, swinging slowly back and forth, eight seconds 
to each vibration or beat, produced well-defined lines 
in the layer of fine, white sand that covered the inner 
surface of a huge concrete bowl on the floor imme- 
diately under the dome. As explained to me, the experi- 
ment originated with Foucault (1851) —the same 
Foucault who perfected the process of Daguerre and 
Niépce, known as the “daguerreotype process,” and 
that these oscillations gave the kinetic measurement of 
gravity, thus helping to determine the oblateness of 
the earth in terms of the law of decrease of gravity, 
from the poles to the equator, also the mean density of 
the earth. I also learned that a meter was not an arbi- 
trary measurement of length, but was, in fact, a 
7o-0b0-000 part of the distance from the pole, along the 
earth’s surface, to the equator, also that the half-beat 
or single swing of an ordinary pendulum, one meter 
long, was approximately one second. 

Several years afterwards, when, with the introduc- 
tion of dryplates, amateur photography became a pop- 
ular pastime, I improvised for my personal use and, 
later, for my friends, a plummet or pendulum con- 
sisting of a piece of fishline attached to a half-inch 
round leaden bullet, the distance from whose center to 
a knot tied in the cord was 92 inches. Holding the cord 
by the knot, and letting it swing back and forth, I pro- 
duced beats or intervals exactly one-half second in 
duration. It was a simple, inexpensive device, by 
means of which I learned to count seconds accurately 
without any assistance or guide. Those who are in- 
terested are welcome to this little hint. 





A Kodak-Display 


As I was surveying the optical goods displayed in 
one of Sellum’s windows, in Bromfield Street, one day, 
at Christmas time, I was conscious of an individual 
bestowing a similar attention on a display of Kodaks 
and things in the other window. The stranger seemed 
to sway gently to and fro, as if he were trying to adjust 
his vision with an ill-fitting pair of glasses. Convinced 
that something was not just right with the man, I 
decided to await developments. In a few moments I 
saw him clap a hand to his forehead and mutter some- 
thing unintelligible, but continuing to look steadily in 
the same direction. I quicklyran to his assistance, just as 
he was about to reel backwards. As I stopped him from 
falling, I noticed that he appeared to be looking into 
the show window, but in a dazed manner, his head 
turning slightly from side to side as if something had 
hypnotized him. I followed the man’s gaze and at 
once understood the cause of his bewilderment. On a 


circular rotating glass-shelf were arranged six small 
folding cameras opened to display their fittings and ad- 








justments. Tags with the sales-price were attached to 
the cameras, but the rapid circular motion of the table, 
with its attractive freight, made an examination im- 
possible. However, the glittering effect of the nickeled 
camera-parts, coming and going, must have exerted a 
sort of hypnotic spell over the interested onlooker, who, 
slowly regaining his composure, thanked me and en- 
tered the store, no doubt intending to inspect a cam- 
era amid more favorable conditions. 


A Case of Mysterious Alacrity 
Or, Going Some! 


THE many readers who must have enjoyed reading 
the article on how to produce brilliant negatives, by 
“Fr. C.,” translated from the German in Photo-Woche, 
and printed in PHoto-Era for November, 1916, may be 
pleased to know that the author is Carl Frank, of 
Miinchen-Gladbach, Germany. 

How this information came to us is not only strange, 
but somewhat uncanny. Listen! The November issue 
was delayed, and copies to subscribers did not leave the 
Boston post-office untilabout October 26. Then followed 
copies for subscribers and agents in Europe, exclusive 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, to which countries 
none had been sent since last summer. Make allowance 
for transportation of U.S. mail, with its present, well- 
known handicaps, to Europe, and you will appreciate 
the point of the following incident! 

Early last January, I received a postcard from the 
editor of the Photo-Woche, at Wilhelmshorst (near Ber- 
lin), dated November 26, 1916 —a little over three 
weeks after the magazines (third-class mail) had left 
the American port and been passed by the censor! The 
message on the German postcard referred in courteous 
and complimentary terms to the article in November 
Puoro-Era, and gave the author's name and address in 
full. What were the agencies by which our esteemed 
and accomplished cotemporary received a copy of the 
Boston publication in so short a time? Or was the con- 
tents of that issue conveyed to him by wireless? 


Ghirlandaio Sets a Good Example 


A PROMINENT portrait-photographer writes me that, 
whereas he appreciated my criticism of “‘sightless eyes”’ 
in profiles, he did n’t think that portrait-painters did 
any better than photographers in that respect. 

Now, although it is the easiest possible thing to have 
the iris and even the pupil of the eye show in a side- 
view of the face — as I have pointed out several times 
— painters are more careful than the average photog- 
rapher. As luck will have it, there is a beautiful ex- 
ample of my contention in the January (1917) number 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal — a superb reproduction 
in colors of Domenico Ghirlandaio’s portrait of 
Giovanna Tornabuoni. The fair sitter is represented 
as exactly at right angles with the artist (or, in imagina- 
tion, with the camera, if you will), and both the pupil 
and the iris are distinctly visible. 

With the prospect of times that are destined to try 
men’s souls it is fervently to be hoped that our be- 
loved hobby will continue to engage the attention of 
all devotees throughout this great land. 
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119 —is of the world’s most famous mountain-peak, 
the Matterhorn, and owes its origin to Donald 
McLeish, one of the foremost of English alpine 
photographers. The present European War has so em- 
broiled one country after another that it would not be 
astonishing if brave little Switzerland had to place 
herself on the defensive, in which case her mountain- 
strongholds would play an important part. Her passes 
are said to be strongly fortified, and it is not improbable 
that her mountain-peaks, such as the Wetterhorn, the 
Jungfrau and the Matterhorn, are also prepared to re- 
sist an invading army. The guardian of the Zermatt 

Valley presents an aspect different from what he is usu- 
ally represented, because seen from a point across the 
Italian border; yet he is picturesque and impressive in 
the extreme, as he rises majestically from the nestling 
forest of Breuil, which the artist has selected as an em- 
inently artistic setting. The mountain rears its head at 
an elevation of nearly 15,000 feet and, seen from what- 
ever point, always presents an inspiring spectacle. 

As a photograph in the nude, and a representation of 
physical perfection and superior intelligence, the por- 
trait of the little girl, frontispiece, is a masterpiece. The 
child, despite its rare physical beauty, is known as 
“Baby Jane,” the mother appearing to esc -hew such af- 
fee ‘tedand now somewhat ¢ -heapened namesas “Gloria,” 

“Sunshine,” and “Sibyl.” Jane — who will be four 
years old next April — has served as model for a beauti- 
ful paper doll, which her mother has designed and pat- 
ented. It is destined to become a popular toy among 
children of all classes. Data: Home-portrait, Mrs. 
Offutt’s apartments, New York City, November, 1916; 
electric light combined with daylight; Eastman 8 x 10 
Home-Portrait camera; 13-inch Cooke; at full opening; 
dryplate; pyro; 8 x 10 sepia print; background, evi- 
dently a portable professional one, appears a little 
incongruous for an indoor-portrait — but why cavil in 
the presence of the little fairy? 

H. C. Mann, by his frequent appearance as a de- 
lineator of dune-land,has come to be known as a special- 
ist in that field of al fresco photography. He cer- 
tainly succeeds in forming spectacular and happy com- 





, binations of sand-banks and cumulous clouds. One of 
{ his latest achievements in that direction appears on 
| page 111. The picture is well proportioned, with a well- 


filled sky. Data: Afternoon; good light; 8 x 10 Century 
camera; 12-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; 3-time B. & 
J. color-screen; Hammer Non-Hal. Ortho; pyro; 8 x 10 
Iris Artura print. 

There is no denying the fact that Mr. Churchill is 
master of his subject — human life in the Ghetto. 
Pages 112-115. He has surely caught the spirit of 
child-life among the New York aliens, and, happily, the 
pleasant side of it. With quick perception of the ar- 
tistic possibilities of a scene or episode, he has achieved 
pictures of convincing merit, such as an artist with 
palette and brush might view with envy. This re- 
markable series of photographs will repay the closest 
study by camerists, painters and laymen. 

The picture of Louise Sterling, page 116, who is in 
dancing attitude, is reported to be with Marshall Hall 

a recent addition to the forces of interpretive 
dancing. Miss Sterling has appeared in a number of 


THE initial picture this month — repeated on page 


society entertainments. The dancer has been caught 
by the camera in an exceedingly graceful pose, which, 
however, could have been only a fraction of a second 
in duration. The lighting is not well distributed, and is 
probably very intense, to enable the photographer to 
make a very quick exposure. The picture also suffers 
from a lack of space at the right. The original print was 
received by PHoto-Era in a very abbreviated condi- 
tion, but the graceful lines of the dancer seem to war- 
rant the publication of this interesting picture. No 
data at hand. 

Though made before the advent of the dryplate and 
inter-lens shutter, the photographs of icebergs, by 
William H. Pierce, pages 120 and 121, merit unstinted 
admiration. They display pleasing effects of sunlight 
and shadow, with many a curious and fantastic figure in 
high relief — noticeable, particularly, in “The Terror 
of the Deep.” 

“Among the Oaks,” page 123, stands forth as an 
uncommonly successful picture of tree-photography. 
The color-values are delightfully true. There are no 
opaque masses, the shadow in the foreground being 
especially clear and transparent. Data: October, 3 p.M.; 
21 x $1 Graflex camera; 63-inch lens, at F/11; 349 sec- 
ond; enlarged on Azo, Grade F; picture was made on 
the site of the Battle of Tippecanoe, and shows one 
corner of the State Park, which is preserved as a ceme- 
tery for those killed in this battle. 

With his discriminating eye and ready equipment, 
W. T. Starr captured an unusually picturesque scene of 
a shipwreck off the Maine coast. Page 125. The pic- 
ture has the added merit of artistic feeling and superb 
workmanship — altogether an harmonious and well- 
ordered composition. Data: December, noon; 3} x 4} 
Graflex camera; 7-inch Verito; Standard Ortho; pyro. 
The sea and ships are always attractive pictorially; 
especially so with the addition of seagulls in flight. 

The swirl and swish of a dashing wave have been 
caught at the psychological moment by James Allan, 
page 128. The picture is vigorous in color, also admi- 
rable in proportion and balance. Data: August, 1916, 
7.30 a.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 Reflex camera; 7-inch 
Goerz Celor; stop, U. S. 4; Cramer Inst. Iso; Duratol; 
enlarged on B. & J. Rexo paper. 

The head of a young girl by Mr. Bushong, a former 
president of the Photographers’ Association of New 
England, page 131, is one of striking beauty. Data: 
December, 1915, 11 a.m.; bright day; combination 
window and skylight; 14-inch Voigtlander & Sohn’s 
Heliar, F/4.5 series: used at full opening; 1 second; 
Seed Gilt Edge; pyro, A. B. C.; 8 x 10 Haloid print. 
Picture was awarded first prize for Massachusetts at 
1916 convention of the P. A. of N. E. 

‘“‘Lingering Winter,” page 133, is one of the best 
artistic efforts of William Ludlum, Jr. What is usually 
represented as a strong highlight — by the average 
worker — is here kept in a consistently quiet tone. The 

values of the tree-trunks, the ground covered with last 
year’s grass and fallen leaves and the remains of the 
last snow-fall have been rendered with adequate 
fidelity. The stereoscopic effect is quite realistic 
perhaps, a trifle too much so — marks the division of 
planes and emphasizes the atmospheric perspective. 
A pity that the tree-trunk at the left hugs the margin 
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of the print. Data: 5 x 7 Premo camera; Velostigmat, 
F/6.3; stop, F/32; 1 second; Orthonon plate; pyro; 
5 x 7 Cyko soft print; duratol. 

Mr. Field’s ‘A Southern Dream,” page 134, pleases 
by reason of its soft atmospheric touch, true up-hill 
perspective and altogether admirable artistic propor- 
tions. Data: April, 7 a.M.; bright light; 9-inch soft-focus 
lens; stop, F/4.5; at full aperture; color-screen; pyro 
soda; Iris E smooth print. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


In “The Little Questioner,” page 137, there is evi- 
dence of spontaneity and truth. It is a little episode in 
the home that is of common occurrence. The composi- 
tion is natural and artistic in its pyramidal design, the 
handsome but unobtrusive vase breaking up the rigid 
form of the fireplace and uniting the figures of the 
mother and child. All is admirable, except that the 
two figures are in too high a key to be absolutely truth- 
ful— not so much the costumes, perhaps, but the 
fleshtints. In this respect, the picture by T. E. Hall- 
dorson, which was accorded a complimentary honor — 
because it was not entered for competition — and 
which appeared on the front cover of the February 
issue, is exemplary. It is just as easy to impart the 
right color-value to the face and hands of the human 
figure by flashlight as by daylight illumination. It is 
simply a matter of employing the proper apparatus, 
and of developing the plate or film. Data: 8 x 10 view- 
camera; lens stopped down to F/16; portable flashbag; 
Hammer plate; pyro; print on Azo H. 

Mr. Hawley’s interior, page 139, per contra, presents 
a subject of no strong contrasts, and yet it is vigorous 
in treatment. It is a typical camp, with objects pecu- 
liar to it, but there is no harsh note in the entire har- 
monious composition. Artistically and technically, the 
picture is a success. Data: 63-inch B. & L. anastigmat; 
stop, F/8; Victor Flashpowder; 4 x 5 Wellington Extra 
Speedy plate; pyro-acetone; enlarged on Azo grade H; 
toned in hypo-alum. = 

The character-study, page 140, by the well-known 
cartoonist-photographer-impersonator, W. R. Brad- 
ford, shows what is likely to become of people of pessi- 
mistic tendencies. The history of this poor man, in its 
harrowing details, formed the larger part of the data 
sent to the Editor by the artist; but, for obvious rea- 
sons, they have been blue-penciled. Data: Struss 
Pictorial Lens, F/8; Wratten & Wainwright Panchro- 
matic plate; Rytol; electric flashlamp; self-posed; ex- 
posure, stepping on bulb (result of frenzy), operating 
shutter and flash; enlarged on Platora Professional, 
Matte; cell-window was sheet of light-buff paper with 
bars painted on, and pinned to mahogany- colored 
background. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Mr. Baxter’s boy on sled, page 143, bears the ear- 
marks of an unpremeditated, quite impromptu snap- 
shot, resulting in a perfectly spontaneous pyramidal 
pictorial design and, all the more, successful. The con- 
trasts are sharp, but justifiable and effective. The face 
has been rendered truthfully as to value and expres- 
sion, and there is no room for criticism. Data: Decem- 
ber, 11 A.m.; dull light; snowing hard; 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic; 7}-inch Carl Zeiss lens; stop, F/4.5; at full 
aperture; 345 second; Premo Film-Pack; Eastman film- 
tank; Artura Carbon Black enlargement. 

H. B. Rudolph’s genre is one of those many delight- 
ful scenes of child-life that invite the camerist. The 
composition, though not free of faults, is quite natural 
and pleasing. The values are right, and there are no 


disagreeable notes and no opaque shadows. Data: 
August, 5 p.M.; in shade of house; 5 x 7 Graflex; 8}-inch 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar Ic; at full aperture; 35 second; 
hydro-metol; print on Montauk Bromide No. 9; de- 
veloped with hydro-Kathol. 

Mr. Workman’s road-view, page 147, is very attract- 
ive in its thoroughly artistic interpretation. The treat- 
ment of the light and dark masses is consistent and 
pleasing, and, again, there is an absence of densely black 


shadows, which workers should avoid if possible. Data: - 


Seneca Anastigmat at F/6.8; j45 second; 3-time filter; 
Seed L. Ortho; Cyko print, through very thin sheet of 
glass — an excellent and successful dodge. 


The Best Book on Retouching 


Most of the books that treat on retouching and 
working on the negatives, with the intention to im- 
prove them, are very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Everybody interested has been looking for the ideal 
book on this important subject, and, considering the 
opinions expressed by expert professional photog- 
raphers, PHoto-Era takes pleasure in recommending, 
to professionals as well as to amateurs, the best book 
on this subject printed in the English language. We 
refer to the work, ““A Complete Treatise on Artistic 
Retouching, Modeling and Etching,” by Clara Weis- 
man — an expert retoucher and, for many years, the 
head of the retouching-department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in this country. 
The author is by training, experience and tempera- 
ment well-fitted to treat so difficult a subject as re- 
touching; and admirably, indeed, has she performed 
her task. Not only does she set forth, at once clear and 
concise, the principles of sane retouching and their ap- 
plication, but how to avoid the common error of spoil- 
ing a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the importance of 
truth in modeling the human face, and illustrates by 
means of examples the danger of falsifying the results 
of the lens. On the other hand, there are numerous de- 
lightful illustrations of genre and portrait-photography, 
exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth and ideal- 
ity. The author also illustrates how successfully an 
expression of gloom may be converted into one of 
happiness, and how other modifications on the negative 
may be effected by skilful use of pencil and etching- 
knife, urging only such technical manipulations as may 
be successfully practised by the retoucher of average 
ability, her one thought being the attainment of su- 
premely artistic results by easy and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and a recog- 
nized authority in her specialty, she supports her ad- 
vice with references to well-known art-principles, thus 
imparting to her words greater value and force. The 
closing chapter, “Style and Individuality,” reveals the 
author’s familiarity with the works of the great paint- 
ers, and worthily terminates a volume that should be 
in the hands of every practical worker — professional 
or amateur. We accord it our heartiest endorsement. 

The book is fully illustrated and only a few copies 
are left. It was published at $2.50, but will soon be 
out of print. Copies will be sent by the publisher of 
Puoto-Era on receipt of $2.00 each. 


‘ 


Tue publishers of Pooto-Era have decided to raise 
the subscription-price of that attractive monthly from 
$1.50 to $2.00, and the single-copy price from 15 cents 
to 20 cents. Darn the h. c. of |., anyway. 

The Amateur Photographer's Weekly. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 











Cleveland Photographic Society 


WE have been informed that the Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society has completed its new club-rooms,which 
are exceptionally well-equipped with the latest photo- 
graphic-apparatus. The rooms are divided into three 
distinct sections. The front section is the studio for the 
practice of portrait- and commercial-photography; the 
middle one is the assembly- and exhibition-room for 
meetings and club or out-of-town exhibitions; the 
third or rear one contains the workrooms, which are 
subdivided into six sections, including one printing- and 
enlarging-room, three individual developing-rooms, one 
loading-room and one general workroom. We regret 
that limited space does not permit a more detailed de- 
scription of the equipment in each room. However, it 
may be stated that nothing has been omitted which 
would add to the efficiency and comfort of every mem- 
ber. The Cleveland Photographic Society has shown 
marked progress in its two years of existence, and the 
semi-annual exhibits are attracting wide-spread inter- 
est. The official opening in the new club-rooms was held 
Wednesday evening, January 17, and from the enthu- 
siasm shown by the members the Society should prove 
to be a pronounced success. 


Toronto Camera Club 


Tue Fourteenth Salon, Twenty-Sixth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Toronto Camera Club, will be held May 2 
to May 16, inclusive, 1917, in the Art Museum of 
Toronto. This exhibition is intended to bring together 
a thoroughly representative collection of all that is best 
in pictorial-photography, and is international in char- 
acter. It is open to members and non-members alike 
without distinction. The committee welcomes the 
friendly codperation of photographers — at home and 
abroad — in its efforts to make the forthcoming exhi- 
bition a worthy successor to those which have pre- 
ceded it, and a true reflection of the present position of 
pictorial-photography. For entry-forms and other in- 
formation, address Albert Kelly, Secretary, 2 Gould 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 


The New Mural Decorations by John Sargent 
at Boston, U.S. A. 


Amonc the important achievements in present-day 
American art is the series of paintings by John Singer 
Sargent, in the Public Library of Boston, U. S. A. 
These remarkable paintings, by one of America’s most 
distinguished painters, are the object of profound in- 
terest among art-lovers throughout this country. Per- 
sons who intend to pass the summer or a brief season in 
New England, this year, should not neglect to visit 
Boston’s magnificent Public Library, with its important 
works of art, and inspect Mr. Sargent’s masterpiece in 
mural decoration. 

An appreciative and illuminating description of these 
paintings, together with a number of halftone illustra- 
tions, by Frederick W. Coburn, art-editor of the Boston 
Herald, appears in the current issue of the American 
Magazine of Art. Its perusal by those interested will 
form an excellent preparation for the enjoyment of the 
above-mentioned pictures. 


Exhibit of Paintings by John J. Enneking! 


Tue forthcoming memorial exhibition of paintings 
by the late John J. Enneking, the distinguished Amer- 
ican landscape artist, which will be held at the Boston 
Art Club for two weeks, beginning March 5, 1917, will 
be an event of extraordinary importance. It will draw 
art-lovers from New England, from many Eastern 
states and also from Canada. Amateur photographers 
are going to be specially interested in this exhibition, 
because the principles of pictorial photography were 
not only appreciated by Mr. Enneking, but he sym- 
pathized greatly with the endeavors of amateurs to 
make real pictures. He has talked to the members of 
the Boston Camera Club on several occasions, and was 
always ready to give advice to individual photographers. 
He was a frequent visitor to the offices of PHoro-Era, 
where he took particular delight in examining the pic- 
torial efforts of the amateur and professional photog- 
rapher. In his own works, he has exemplified the prin- 
ciples of simplicity, unity and harmony, together with 
a degree of emotional expression excelled by no land- 
scape painter of the past or present. 

Artist-photographers should embrace this oppor- 
tunity to view this superb collection of paintings by this 
great master. Admission is free. See advertisement in 
this issue. 


The New York Institute of Photography 


Tue New York Institute of Photography, conducted 
by Emile Brunel, for many years at 22 West 23d Street, 
has moved recently into larger quarters, in the Herald 
Square Building, 141-145 West 36th Street, New York 
City. This school is a regular beehive, and, during 
business-hours, one meets students engaged in every 
important branch of photography — art, commercial, 
motion-picture and photo-engraving. Mr. Brunel is 
a graduate of the art-schools of Paris, and operates stu- 
dios in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Detroit. 
Mr. Samuel Falk makes a very industrious and capable 
secretary and general manager. 


Apologies to the British Journal 


By an accident —- not an oversight — the authorship 
of the admirable article, “Optical Glass,” a_ brief 
historical review, reprinted in PHoro-Era, January, 
1917, was omitted. It is a pleasure to state the source 
is the British Journal of Photography of November 10, 
1916. PxHoto-Era prides itself in unfailingly giving 
credit to all quoted articles and paragraphs, and it is 
with regret that when its readers derived satisfaction 
and profit from reading the above-mentioned paper, 
they were deprived, for the time, of the knowledge of 
its actual source. 


The Doings of Clubs and Societies 


“ADVANCE-NoOTICES of the activities of progressive 
photographic clubs and societies will be printed in 
Puoto-Era, provided such notices are received in time. 

To facilitate this, secretaries should send that in- 
formation to PHoto-Era at least as soon as it is sent 
to their printers. Often it reaches Pooto-Era too late 
to be of any use. 
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The Eastman School of Professional 
Photography 


TuIs permanent institution, visiting the great cities 
of the Union once a year, is as welcome as it is indis- 
pensable. It held forth in Boston February 6, 7 and 8, 
at Tremont Temple, occupying two halls — one for 
lectures and demonstrations, and the other for the 
exhibition of prints and illuminated negatives. The pro- 
gram was of the usual high excellence, the speakers and 
demonstrators being authoritative and expert. This 
superbly educative series of object-lessons had been 
announced in advance, and drew visitors from all parts 
of New England, adjoining states and the provinces, 
numbering about 700, who displayed a keen interest in 
all the proceedings. A number of wide-awake amateurs 
of Greater Boston profited by this unusual opportunity 
to hear the latest word in practical photography. The 
program was as follows: 

First Day: Fundamental facts concerning sensitive 
material, chemicals and their action, methods of de- 
velopment, modern darkrooms and their illumination 
(A. B. Cornish); What the commercial photographer 
needs in equipment (Harry Devine); Business — The 
money-making possibilities of practical bookkeeping 
(Milton Waide); Commercial photography — How to 
secure best results by preparation of objects to be pho- 
tographed, such as stoves, metals, glassware, pottery, 
and salesmen’s samples, such as candies, cigars, etc. 
(Harry Devine); Demonstration of dry-mounting 
(A. B. Cornish); Lenses— The things you should know 
made plain; the things that confuse you, omitted (Dr. 
E. C. Kenneth Mees); Principles of development as 
applied to papers (Milton Waide); Portraiture in and at 
the home (A. B. Cornish). 

Second Day: The most important thing in photog- 
raphy —the print your customer pays for and by 
which your ability is judged (Milton Waide); After- 
treatment of negatives, illustrated (A. B. Cornish); 
Business-advertising (Milton Waide); Portraiture in 
the studio (A. B. Cornish); Commercial photography 
(operating) (Harry Devine); Color-separation applied 
to practical photography (Milton Waide); Enlarging — 
A practical demonstration of methods, equipment and 
paper (Milton Waide). 

Third Day: Toning of developing-papers (A. B. Cor- 
nish); Business, selling (Milton Waide); Portrait and 
commercial finishing — finishing portraits and com- 
mercial prints from negatives made at the school — 
mask-cutting, embossing, vignetting, loose mounting, 
titling, trimming and spacing (Milton Waide); Proofs 
and proof retouching — does it pay? (A. B. Cornish); 
Money-making possibilities (Milton Waide). 





Relief for Consumers of Paper in Sight 


WHATEVER good may have been done by govern- 
mental boards to correct certain economic and other 
evils, it is to be hoped that the new Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appointed by the President to ascertain the 
real cause of the present extortionate prices of printing- 
paper, will arrive at the bottom of things. 

It is said that what goes up, must come down. Not 
so with prices of commodities, always. It is sometimes 
a question how much the public will stand when prices 
are advanced arbitrarily and without a valid reason. 
When prices of a manufactured article are increased, 
but out of all proportion to the scarcity or increased 
cost of the raw material, the consumer has a right to 
complain, and to seek means to establish prices that are 
consistent with existing conditions. 

Naturally, the aggrieved citizens look to the govern- 
ment for relief and protection, and the publishers of 


newspapers and magazines, who consume vast quanti- 
ties of paper manufactured in the United States, await 
with eagerness the result of Federal inquiry and — 
consequent action. 


Photographic Lenses Commandeered 


AccorDING to the British Journal of Photography, of 
January 19, the Ministry of Munitions — under the 
Defence of the Realm Act — has commandeered anas- 
tigmat and other lenses that meet the following re- 
quirements. The order applies to F/4.5 anastigmats of 
8- to 12-inch focus; to F/6 anastigmats of 18- to 24-inch 
focus; to F/11 anastigmats and rapid rectilinear lenses 
of 22- to 26-inch focus; and to F/8 lenses of 30- to 72- 
inch focus. 


Dr. Mees in Demand 


Dr. C. E. Kennetu MEes, Director of the Eastman 
Research Laboratories, at Rochester, N. Y., was in 
great demand when on his recent visit to Boston. He 
gave his lecture on lenses at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute; also at the Eastman School of Professional 
Photography, which was conducted at Boston, at the 
time; lectured before the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; spent an afternoon with Prof. Edward 
Pickering, of the Harvard Observatory, at Cambridge, 
Mass., and was the guest at a dinner given in his honor 
at the Boston Art Club. 


Uncle Sam’s Inventions 


ACCORDING to an esteemed English cotemporary, the 
people of the United States are responsible for two- 
thirds of the revolutionary and epoch-making inven- 
tions of the world. The annual report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Lane, seems to furnish the ground 
for this statement. Of fifty great inventions, the oldest 
of which is that of dynamite, in 1867, the Americans 
claim thirty-six. These include celluloid, invented by 
Hyatt, in 1870; the transparent photographic-film, by 
Eastman, in 1888; and the motion-picture machine, by 
Edison, in 18938. As against this list, the rest of the world 
has only a paltry fourteen inventions, of which four are 
English and three are German, the latter including the 
invention of artificial alizarine. 

Our English friend suggests that with equal par- 
tiality any nation could make up a list of inventions, 
leaving the others trailing behind. 


Photographic Dealers’ Convention 

Tuts year the Photographic Dealers’ Association of 
America will hold its annual convention, March 20, 21 
and 22, at Detroit. The Hotel Tuller is to be the 
headquarters. Dealers from all parts of the United 
States are planning to attend. A new, interesting and 
practical display of photographic merchandise is prom- 
ised by the manufacturers. 


The Life of George Eastman in Leslie’s 


THE most comprehensive, lucid and authentic ac- 
count of George Eastman’s life that has yet been writ- 
ten appeared in Leslie’s of February 8, 1917. This ar- 
ticle was written by B. C. Forbes, an authority, and 
fittingly describes George Eastman and his early strug- 
gles to achieve success. “It is a story containing all 
the elements of poverty and pluck, of plodding and 
perseverance, of hope and despair.’ That George East- 
man is one of the foremost and truly successful cap- 
tains of industry of the world is acknowledged by every 
fair-minded person. 
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The Wollensak Spirit for 1917 


Tue January-February, 1917, issue of ‘‘Lensology 
and Shutterisms,” published by the Wollensak Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and edited by J. A. 
Dawes, is replete with good common sense and the 
right sort of optimism. We commend the attention of 
every dealer to the article ““The Why of the List- 
Price.” It answers the cut-price question clearly, 
forcibly and practically. 
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A New Rexo Camera-Booklet 


Burke & James, INc., of Chicago, have recently 
issued an attractive booklet which describes Rexo 
Cameras in detail, and introduces to the trade the new 
advertising-slogan, “‘Every Click a Picture.” Judging 
from reports received, the new slogan is well-timed, and 
represents correctly Rexo camera-efficiency. The new 
booklet contains valuable information, and it may be 
obtained, free of charge, from Burke & James. 


A Remarkable Flashlight-Portrait 


Few portraits have brooked so much well-merited 
admiration as that of a young girl, “The Vision,” that 
appeared in PHoto-Era for February, 1917. This pic- 
ture was made in a professional studio on an 8 x 10 
Eastman portrait film, with a 17-inch lens and 7 grains 
of Victor flashpowder. The small quantity of powder 
used, in view of the beautiful illumination obtained, 
~aused many professional photographers to be skep- 
tical. However, we have the positive assurance, which 
is equal to an affidavit, that 7 grains was actually the 
amount used. This speaks volumes in favor of the 
effectiveness of the compound — made by J. H. Smith 
& Sons Co., of Chicago. 


The Hiblock in Argentina 


WE frequently receive reports complimentary to the 
excellences of the hiblock-system of color - photog- 
raphy, as placed upon the market by the Hess-Ives 
Corporation, of Philadelphia. The latest comes from 
one of the leading professional photographers in the 
Argentine Republic, South America, who states that 
he is making quite a success with the hiblock. He 
adds that he has even improved upon the original, 
making them upon porcelain where the pure white 
comes through and gives a very lovely, soft color. It 
is possible for the individual worker to achieve charm- 
ing and permanent results with this system of color- 
photography. Each issue of PHoto-ErA contains a 
statement from the Hess-Ives Corporation giving 
valuable and practical information on the successful 
application of their wonderful process. 


Photo-Era Subscriptions — A Stampede 


THE increase from $1.50 to $2.00 per year for one 
year's subscription to PHoto-Era seems to have acted 
as an incentive rather than a deterrent; for during the 
middle and end of February — March 1 being the 
time-limit for the receipt of $1.50 subscriptions — re- 
newals came in thick and fast. Others who heard of 
the increased price, and fully intending to subscribe 
to Puoto-Era some time during the spring, also hast- 
ened to send in their order before March 1. It was, in- 
deed, a regular stampede. 

Not only this; we received an astonishingly large 
number of subscriptions, each from three to nine years! 
It seems as if these subscribers feared that PHoto-ErRa 
might yet advance to $3.00 or, perhaps, even to $5.00 
per year, and would not care to take any chances. The 
month of February has proved, therefore, the most 
profitable period for subscriptions for PHoro-Era 
magazine that has occurred in its history. 

The Publisher hopes sincerely that nothing may pre- 
vent him from maintaining the high standard of lit- 
erary, illustrative and typographical merit. One thing 
is certain — he will leave nothing undone to satisfy his 
subscribers and advertisers. Also, despite the trying 
times, he will see to it that not one single dishonest 
advertisement, large or small, finds its way into the 
magazine. He hopes to continue the record of receiving 
no complaints, whatsoever, reflecting upon the integ- 
rity of an advertiser. 


Now Is the Time 


Wiru this issue PHoro-Era advances in price from 
$1.50 to $2.09 per year, and from 15 cents to 20 cents 
per copy. The expressions of approval received from 
all sides emphatically convince the Publisher that Pxo- 
TO-ERA possesses a powerful influence among amateur 
and professional photographers throughout the world. 
In view of this fact and the approach of the summer 
season, it should be apparent to all advertisers that 
now is the time to acquaint amateur and professional 
workers with the new goods to be placed on the market. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





CHEMISTRY FOR PHotoGraPHeRs. By William R. Flint, 
Ph.D. 8vo, cloth. 205 pp. Price, $2.00 net. Boston, 
U.S. A.: American Photographic Publishing Co. 
With only one excellent standard book on photo- 

graphic chemistry — but quite out of date — at his 

command, the practical worker will welcome the new 
work, by Dr. Flint, for it deals with modern chemicals, 
methods and problems, as applied to every-day pho- 
tography. An early chapter is devoted to a dozen easy, 
practical experiments with photographic chemicals, 
which, if conducted by the student, will impart to him 
a knowledge of photo-chemistry that will be serviceable 
and of perpetual value. The author's analysis of various 
popular processes, printing and manipulation of the 
negative, are remarkably clear, and will enable the 
worker — be he amateur or professional — to perform 
his tasks with intelligence and greater satisfaction, and 
with more assurance of success than has been his wont. 

The practical value of Dr. Flint’s book has been greatly 

enhanced by tables of chemicals, important formule 

and other useful information. 

Issued by the same publishers is Vol. 5 of the Practical 
Photography Series— How To Make ENLArGE- 
MENTS, by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. This 
handy 8vo book is published, in cloth, at 50 cents; 
in paper covers, at 25 cents. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of this admi~ 
rable little work on a popular practical subject, which 
the author has treated thoroughly from the very be- 
ginning to the final word. Every desirable method, 
form of apparatus, permissible dodge and type of lens 
have been mentioned, and in so concise a form that even 
the tyro cannot help attaining highly satisfactory re- 
sults, if he follows the advice given. 


Some New Facts About Amidol 


In these days when the chemical situation is so 
abnormal, and certain standard developers are hardly 
obtainable at any price on the American market, the 
virtues of amidol are truly worth investigating. 

The writer wishes to present some interesting and 
useful reactions with amidol for the benefit of fellow- 
workers. It is a developer suitable for every process in 
which elon or metol has been used. At the same time, 
it is as near a universal developer as has been invented. 

The investigator will find that it can be used for 
films, plates, bromide-papers and gas-light papers, as 
it is stainless, rapid in action, gives any shade of tone, 
with brilliant highlights and unlimited detail and’ 
softness. 

The following methods of working this developer will 
help to attain the best results. 

First, dissolve the sulphite of soda in luke-warm 
water, to which add one-half as much sodium bi- 
sulphite as your formula calls for amidol. Lastly, add 
the amidol. Your solution will then be clear and color- 
less. and will keep almost indefinitely. 


Amidol may be used for tank-development when pre- 
pared in the manner described above; it will give plenty 
of contrast and fine detail. For plucky and clear- 
working results the writer recommends the following: 


Water . * 128 ounces 
Sodium sulphite .. 8 ounces 
Sodium bi-sulphite ; 2 drams 
Amidol . : : } ounce 
Potassium bromide 2 .... 20 grains 


More contrast may be obtained by increasing slightly 
the sodium sulphite; but care must be taken not to 
block the highlights, as the sulphite serves the function 
of the accelerator in this developer. The writer has 
used a solution like the one above compounded con- 
tinuously for two weeks, and has strengthened same 
slightly from time to time without its showing any 
signs of oxidation. 

Upon the addition of pyro and carbonate of soda in 
the following manner, a curious effect is noted, and the 
writer invites an explanation from fellow-workers. 

(A) Add 1 ounce of pyro to above stock-solution. 

(B) Add 2 drams of carbonate of soda to the amidol- 
pyro solution above. 

(C) Add 2 drams of carbonate of soda to B. 

(D) Add 2 drams of carbonate of soda to C. 

Make an exposure and develop a negative in each of 
the solutions mentioned under A, B, C, D. Keep on 
adding carbonate of soda in two-dram lots to the above 
stock-solution, and make a test-exposure and develop 
same in the resulting solution. It will be found that the 
speed of development is increased proportionately to 
the amount of carbonate added, and that the time of 
exposure can be reduced proportionately. 

The maximum speed and minimum exposure will be 
attained when about two ounces of carbonate of soda 
have been added to the above stock-solution. More 
potassium bromide may be required as the carbonate 
is added. When using the above stock-solution on gas- 
light papers the writer has found that the exposure may 
be cut to one-fourth the original time. Can it be that 
we have found an ultra-sensitive developer that gives 
all the softness and speed of metol and, at the same 
time, is more sensitive to the action of light than any 
developer yet discovered? Amidol-pyro does not stain 
the fingers badly when in combination, and does not ox- 
idize as rapidly as when pyro is used alone. 

Carbonate of soda added to amidol solution alone 
does not show a marked accelerating effect, and — in 
experiments conducted by the writer — showed in- 
crease of sensitiveness only when used in combination 
with pyro. My further experiments have proven that 
the amount of pyro and sulphite of soda can be in- 
creased to about four times that given in the above 
formula without neutralizing the peculiar effects noted. 
No benefits were obtained except, perhaps, a slightly 
warmer color in the negatives where the pyro was in- 
creased, and more softness and less oxidation where 
more sulphite was added. 

The writer cautions experimenters to start along the 
lines of the formule laid down, as only failure will re- 
sult if all the particulars above-mentioned are not ob- 
served. Amidol-Johnson’s, E. K. Tested sodas and 
Seed’s 27 Guilt Edge plates were used in making the 
experiments.— E. E. Issennutu. 


Likes Increased Price of Photo-Era 


ALLOW me to congratulate you on your decision to 
raise the price of PHoto-Era rather than impair its 
quality. An art-magazine printed in a slovenly style 
had better go out of business.— Henry W. Jones. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





A PuHoroGrapuic Camera bearing patent No. 1,214, 
016 has just been granted to Alfred Dawson, of Green- 
hithe, England, in which is claimed: In a multi-plate 
photographic camera, a combined light-transmitting 
and reflecting element having a toric-figured surface to 
equalize the transmitted and the reflected image. 

Frank C. Hamilton, of New York, N. Y., has just 
received patent No. 1,214, 301, on a Shutter for Motion- 
Picture Projecting Apparatus Having Interlocking 
Parts and Means for Maintaining the Parts in As- 
sembled Relation and for Mounting the Shutter on a 
Projecting Apparatus. 

Patent No. 1,213,925, on Photographic Paper, has 
recently been issued to Alfred C. McCloskey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in which is claimed: Photographic paper 
for producing prints having dark images on light 
grounds from tracings and the like, provided upon the 
face with a light-sensitive coating containing ferric 
salts, and provided upon the back with a coating con- 
taining ferrous salts and removable by the clearing- 
solution, whereby the paper after printing can be im- 
mersed in or wet on both sides with the appropriate 
solutions tending to stain it, and, when finished, will 
present a clean back, free of discolorations or stains. 

A Lens-Focusing Device, invented by Joseph God- 
dard and William S. Hutchings, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has been granted patent No. 1,214,453. 

Patent 1,214,250, on Photographic Shutter, has been 
granted to Andrew Wollensak, of Rochester, N. Y. 

A Photographic-Film Support has been patented by 
Charles F. Barr and William R. Miller, bearing No. 
1,214,408. The inventors reside in Winchester, Va. 

Leo Gaumont, of Paris, France, has just invented 
and patented an apparatus for Taking Kinematographic 
Views in Colors, the same bearing No. 1,213,184. 

Patent No. 1,213,514, on a Photographic Film, has 
just been granted to Frank W. Lovejoy, of Rochester, 
N. Y., in which is claimed the following: A continuous 
strip of photographic film formed in a single integral 
piece and comprising a plurality of adjoining picture 
areas adapted to receive a series of successive expo- 
sures, one of the longitudinal edges of the film being 
provided with a plurality of distinguishing-marks, one 
of which is opposite and individual to each picture area, 
and arranged between said area and the margin of the 
strip, the marks being constituted by protuberances 
formed up from the material of the film and successive 
marks consisting of numerically successive groups of 
protuberances, all arranged in alignment and parallel 
with the longitudinal edge of the film. 


Photo-Era History 

TuE offer by a friend of a duplicate copy of the ini- 
tial number of PHoto-Era reminds the editor that he 
has a few copies of his own that he has acquired for the 
purpose of furnishing them to those who may be in- 
terested. 

The youngster seems to have been healthy, strong 
and good-looking, his dimensions being 7 x 103 inches, 
and was christened “* May, 1898, Vol. I, No. 1,’ making 
a big noise once a month. Exclusive of advertisements, 
there are twenty-four pages, including a number of 
illustrated articles and independent illustrations. The 
articles are, in order, “Art in Portraiture,” by Wilfred 
A. French; “With Lens and Pedal,” by E. P. Sibley: 


*“A Recent Exhibition” (Boston Camera Club), by 
W. Albert Hickman; “A Winter Ramble in Middlesex 
Fells,” illustrated, by C. F. Stiles; ““On Shutters,” by 
W. Albert Hickman; ‘“Art-Photography in Animal- 
Life,” illustrated with cat-photographs by C. E. Bul- 
lard; followed by two pages of editorial and news- 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF PHOTO-ERA 


items. The initial picture, an inserted frontispiece, is a 
superb full-page heliotype print, from a negative by 
Wilfred A. French, entitled “The Dairy Maid.” Then 
follow, in halftone, marine-pieces by Joseph Prince 
Loud, a full-page view of Peterboro’ Vale, by Wilfred 
A. French, a wood-interior and a view of Stony Brook 
Bridge, in Back Bay Fens, by Henry Lewis Johnson, 
and a winter-scene by J. P. Loud. 

The magazine was issued by the New England Photo- 
Era Publishing Company, Boston, Mass., with J. C. 
Abel, manager, and an advisory board consisting of 
J. W. Barber, Henry Lewis Johnson, Joseph Prince 
Loud and George Jepson. 

As to the title, ““Photo-Era,” it has not been found 
necessary to change it during the nineteen-year life of 
the magazine, except that — in December, 1900, after 
the property and rights of the American Journal of 
Photography had been acquired —the name of that 
publication was used as an auxiliary title. Copies will 
be mailed, packed and postpaid, at fifty cents each. 
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LONDON LETTER 





One of the brightest and most entertaining photo- 
graphic magazines on this side of the water is the 
Professional Photographer, published monthly by 
Kodak. As it is a professional and trade paper, and is 
sent free by Kodak to their customers, it does not get 
the publicity that it merits. Besides other helpful and 
informative articles, there is always an interview with 
some well-known professional photographer. In the 
December issue Malcolm Arbuthnot is the subject, and 
some of his remarks on the present public taste are 
worth recording as indicative, perhaps, of a change that 
is very slowly working its way through picture-loving 
people. Mr. Arbuthnot was asked if he did not find 
that sitters wanted conventional, ordinary portraits. 
His answer was a most emphatic “No!” He went on 
to say: 

“T find that they come to me because my style is 
unconventional. They want something different. They 
are tired of the half-dozen text-book poses and the 
two or three standard lightings which are turned out 
mechanically from so many studios.” 

This is very interesting, if it is true of the general 
run of sitters. Of course, it has been true of a certain 
number of people for many years — people to whom 
the ordinary conventional heavily retouched photo- 
graph was an abomination; but if the man and — more 
especially — the woman in the street are about to 
change their spots, or, more properly speaking, their 
artistic ideas on photography, and also if they insist 
on getting what they want, then things may not only 
hum, but professional photography will certainly 
improve. 

In addition to the interview, there are pictures of 
the studio in which the photographer works, and also 
illustrations of his professional portraits — all beauti- 
fully reproduced — so that the reader has the material 
at his disposal to form an independent opinion as to 
the results. Then, again, there is a short note every 
month headed, “In Confidence, by the Receptionist.” 
This is always not only humorous and alive, but ex- 
ceedingly clever, and many a professional would be 
overjoyed to obtain such a wonderful business woman. 
At any rate, we should like to know who the comic 
author really is. 

Snapshots —the monthly record of the Snapshots 
From Home Movement, instituted by the Y. M. C. A. 
— has had some difficulties to contend with. The cir- 
culation grew so enormously — as a copy is, or rather 
was, posted to every member free — that it has be- 
come somewhat of a financial burden. Now it is pro- 
posed to send copies only to those who demonstrate 
their interest by asking for the magazine. The Hut 
applications for photographs, which were available to 
soldiers in the huts of the Y. M. C. A. all over the 
country and in France, are to be discontinued. All 
energies are to be centered on workers, to induce them 
to search out and photograph those in their own dis- 
tricts who have relatives serving either in the Navy or 
the Army. This has always been, by far, the most 
important part of the undertaking, and it can be con- 
ducted with much less clerical work than the applica- 
tions from the men on active service. In this way, a 





fresh lease of life will be assured to this most successful 
movement, that has done so much to cheer our fighting 
men and their families. 

We have heard a good deal about war-photography 
from airplanes, but never are we told how it is done. 
The following quotation from a Russian observer on 








the West front puts clearly, into few words, the actual 
method of taking a map-photograph over the enemy - 
lines. It is worth recording: 

“Photographing the enemy-positions is at once the 
most ingenious and the most dangerous of aérial oper- 
ations. The aviator-photographer, having risen to a 
great height above the enemy-position, settles his air- 
plane almost vertically above the position he is going 
to photograph. Descending a certain distance, he ar- 
ranges his camera, makes his photograph of the Ger- 
man defenses and at once climbs up at top-speed in 
order to regain his own lines. . . . All the while that 
his dizzy maneuvers over the German positions are 
going on, he has to face the fire of anti-aircraft guns, 
machine-guns and rifles.” 

G. Wells, who has lately been afforded oppor- 
tunities to study certain things in France, takes us a 
step further and describes the result— the actual 
print made from the negative obtained in such an ex- 
citing and dangerous manner. Americans have prob- 
ably had an opportunity to see his articles entitled “* The 
Western War,” which have been appearing lately in 
some of the English and American papers. 

The Canadian war-photographs, at the Grafton Gal- 
lery, are still drawing big crowds, and it has been de- 
cided to keep the exhibition open till the middle of 
this month. 

A dramatic meeting took place there last week. 
Captain W. Trevelyan, of the First Field-Ambulance, 
was standing in front of one of the enormous prints 
depicting the taking of Poziers, in which he, himself, 
was one of the subjects. It was taken just at the mo- 
ment when he was helping a wounded “Tommy.” 
Suddenly he heard a voice behind him say, “I have n't 
had a chance to thank you yet, Sir. I was your patient 
at Poziers, and am in the picture there with you.” 
And this was the wounded “Tommy” of the photo- 
graph, who now stood on crutches, Corporal Carter, of 
the 27th Battalion. It was a curious coincidence that 
both men should be home on leave at the same time 
and that both should hail from Winnipeg. This ex- 
traordinary meeting was witnessed by Captain Ivor 
Castle, the official photographer to the C. E. F 

The Camera Club is having a members’ exhibition 
which is interesting, as it shows signs of the influence 
of the club’s “Forward Movement.” Of course, the 
work shown is bound to be uneven in quality, but one 
must admit that it is a wonderful effort in these times 
of strain and stress. Some of it shows the influence of 
the exhibitions of modern paintings and etchings. 
Neither photographers not any one else possessing the 
least creative faculty can sit daily among the pictures 
of some of our best and most advanced artists without 
absorbing some of their spirit and showing traces of it 
in their work. As Antony Guest says, “‘The inexpert 
are goaded into proficiency, and skilled photographers 
— on being reminded of all that color implies — are in- 
duced to carry out their work with a view to the sug- 
gestion of color.” 

We hear on good authority that the next exhibition, 
there, will be by Mr. A. L. Coburn. 

Before these notes are in our readers’ hands, the 
Kodak Bromide Book, to which we referred in the 
autumn, will have been published. We have had an 
opportunity to see some of the advanced pulls from the 
blocks that illustrate the various articles explaining 
the methods of different photographers. It is not too 
much to say that they touch the high-water mark in 
halftone-work. The wonder is that they could be pro- 
duced in this time of war. We hope to have more to 
say about this book when it is actually out. 

CARINE AND WILL Cappy. 
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